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| How much can you P, 
afford to pay for it @ 


The heat recovered from the waste gases and 
The C-E Air Preheater de of returned to the furnace—has a certain value 


the plate type and employs to you. 
the counter-flow principle 


which insures maximum heat The improvement in combustion and furnace 
transfer from the waste gases conditions due to preheated air—has a further 


to the combustion air. Con- value to you. 
veniently located doors pro- 


vide ready access to the gas These two items may represent as much as 

passages for cleaning. 10% improvement in overall plant efficiency 
and for this improvement you can afford to 
pay a certain price. 


—but complications of plant operation and the 
maintenance of masses of moving parts—need 
not be part of that price. 


i. eee The C-E Plate Type Air Preheater is of the 
new catalog illustrating and . : 
describing the C-E Air Pre direct heat transfer type. There are no moving 
heater is available. Would you parts—nothing to wear out—nothing to get 
like to have a copy? out of order or adjustment. 
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ROLL-WINDERS 
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are ls. 


Better Rolls— 
Greater Production— 


Trouble-Free Service— 


A thoroughly efficient machine capable of slit- 
ting wide materials into a number of narrower 
widths or many narrow strips, is a valuable -addi- 
tion to modern factory equipment where rolls of 
paper or board of any kind are required in the 
manufacture of the articles there produced, or 
where material in roll form is produced for sale 
to others who utilize it. 


May we tell you how CAMACHINES have 
kept pace with the needs of the paper industry, 
and how the right slitter and roll winder will 
save you money by speeding up production and 
cutting down waste? Just drop us a line. 


CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


6] POPLAR STREET BROOKLYN,NEW YORK 
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AVulcalock Couch Roll, 24%" 
diameter, 147’ 14" thick- 
. ity 300 


A New Product Jor the Paper Industry 


" Goodrich 
ulcalock’ Couch Roll 


HIS new construction is an innovation in 
paper-making equipment. It is built on an 


aluminum core, assuring uniform density and 
— reduction of weight to one-third that of the 
Other ordinary roll with iron pipe core. 


Goodrich . roducts The rubber is attached directly to the alumi- 
m se , a no num base by the new Goodrich “Vulcalock” 
aper Industry: process, which actually “locks” the soft rubber 
cheer MH Po to the metal surface without requiring an inter- 
or end Elevator Beking mediate layer of hard rubber. 
Packing~Curlese Rubber This new roll is especially adapted to cylinder 
a machines making tissue, or to installations re- 
Diaphragms, etc. quiring a light-weight couch roll. Write for de- 


scriptive bulletin No. 9740. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich rail 
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Paper Production Decreases During February 
Total for the Month Was 551,801 Tons As Compared With 551,941 Tons for January Accord- 


Thursday, April 12, 1928 


ing to Identical Mill Reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association from Members 
and Cooperating Organizations—Total Pulp Production for February Was 


Total paper production for February was 551,801 tons as com- 
pared with 551,941 in January according to identical mill reports 
to the American Paper and Pulp Association from members and 
cooperating organizations 


Paper Stocks on Hand Increase 1 Per Cent 
Total paper stocks on hand at end of February increased 1 per 
cent over January and 8 per cent over February, 1927. Only two 
individual grades, paper board and tissue, showed a decrease in 
stock on hand as compared with January and February, 1927. 


Pulp Stocks on Hand Decrease 1 Per Cent 
Total pulp production for February was 203,833 tons as com- 
pared with 209,536 in January, a decrease of approximately 3 per 
cent. Total February stocks on hand decreased about 1 per cent 
as compared with January. Soda Pulp, easy bleaching and news 
grade sulphite pulp stocks were higher in February, but all the 
other grades showed a decrease in stocks on hand. 
COMPARATIVE REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL 
MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1928 
Number Stocks on hand 


Grade of Production Shipments end of month, 
mills tons tons tons 

News Print 
February, 1928..... 71 112,302 109,666 28,499 
January, 1928..... 71 119,525 114,211 25,905 
Book 
February, 1928..... 64 92,253 90,685 49,326 
January, 1928..... 64 90,370 91,698 47,164 
Paperboard 
February, 1928..... 118 199,526 201,652 38,909 
January, 1928..... 118 191,281 189,265 42,717 
Wrapping 
February, 1928..... 74 53,305 52,961 50,307 
January, 1928..... 74 54,847 53,077 50,100 
Bag 
February, 1928..... 21 12,552 12,428 10,516 
January, 1928..... 21 13,174 13,001 10,392 
Fine 
February, 1928..... 74 31,097 30,647 42,378 
January, 1928..... 74 29,977 28,490 41,928 
Tissue 
February, 1928..... 44 13,043 12,934 11,323 
January, 1928..... 44 12,862 12,632 11,355 
Hanging 
February, 1928..... 13 6,400 6,173 4,012 
January, 1928..... 13 6,793 6,877 3,785 
Felts and pas 
February, 1928..... 13 6,771 6,283 2,574 
January, 1928 eevee 13 8,888 8,761 2,086 
Other Grades 
February, 1928..... 58 24,552 24,208 17,523 
January, 1928..... 58 24,224 24,177 17,139 
Total—All Grades 
February, 1928..... 551,801 547,637 255,367 
January, 1928..... 551,941 542,189 252,571 


203.833 Tons as Compared With 209,536 Tons in January 


25 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN IDEN. 
TICAL MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1928 


Number Used Shipped On hand 
Grade of Pro- during during end of 
mills duction month month month 
Ground Wood wa 
February, 1928.. Sade 83 85,751 84,178 4,206 100,631 
January, 1928. einen eee 83 91,739 86,714 4,098 103,264 
Sulphite News Grade 
Pebruary, 19286........ 35 37,056 35,009 1,695 10,746 
January, errr 35 36,232 34,631 2,410 10,394 
Sulphite Bleached 
February, 1928......... 22 24,851 22,511 1,915 3,303 
January, ae 22 24,229 21,813 2,276 2,878 
Sulphite Easy Btsaching 
February, 1928......... 7 3,263 3,081 210 1,998 
January, 1928 beecaveus 7 3,688 3,468 130 2,026 
Sulphite eee 
February, 1928......... 6 6,573 5,653 785 1,120 
January, 1928 packeamees 6 7,018 5,817 871 985 
Sulphate Pulp 
Pet Bi scoceees 14 23,933 19,495 4,683 5,044 
January, Sees 4edéu6 14 24,235 19,134 5,110 5,289 
Soda Pulp 
February, 1928......... 16 22,406 14,601 7,210 4,443 
January, aaa 16 22,328 14,461 7,815 3,848 
Pulp—Other Grades 
Weereary, 1998. .c.ccces a 860s wpeees 1 131 10 
January, Tv ccvicess 2 67 36 54 142 
Total—All Grades 
February, 1928......... 203.833 184,529 20,835 127,295 
January, re 209,536 186,074 22,764 128,826 


Swedish Pulp Mill Lockout Ended 


An Associated Press dispatch from Stockholm, Sweden, dated 
April 8, says: “After an all night conference, the workers and 
employees in the wood pulp and sawmill industries agreed early 
today to terminate the strikes and lockouts which have been in 
effect since early in January. The new agreement reduces the 
highest wages by 10 per cent, but increases the minimum pay by 
5 per cent. 

“The settlement resulted from intervention by the Government, 
which set to work late yesterday after the workers for the third 
time had rejected peace proposals made by their employers. A 
mediation committee brought the contending parties together.” 


$6,000,000 Paper Mill Planned 
(rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Winnirec, Man., April 9, 1928—Plans for construction of a 
$6,000,000 two-unit mill near Winnipeg are being made by an 
Ontario paper manufacturing company. Pulpwood for the mill 
will be obtained from the Davidson Chicago concession in south- 
eastern Manitoba, where the amount of timber is estimated by 
private interests at 2,000,000 cords, with considerable pulp wood 
in the sapling stage. 
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Demand for Paper “Spotty” In Philadelphia 


Local Distributors Experience Keen Competition For Desirable Orders—Fine Paper Grades in 
Somewhat Lighter Request—Coarse Paper Specialties Moving in Satisfactory Volume 
—Mills Buying Less Paper Stock But Quotations Rule Firm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 9, 1928.—Drifting into a quieter holi- 
day week, the paper trade was not an impressive factor in con- 
sideration of the lack of interest which might be anticipated with 
the seasonal activity of the Eastertide. A few grades needed for 
the Pascal requirements were active but the general market was 
decidedly spotty, indicating the hesitancy of the consumer in mak- 
ing commitments to distributors over the holidays. There has been 
keen competition among the distributors for orders and while no 
price concessions of consequence have been made, there have been 
fractional inroads on 
securing large orders. 

With brighter weather and the turn of the springtide markets, 
the mills have been canvassing more freely among the Philadelphia 
distributive trade. While aggressive campaigning has beeen marked 
during the past week, orders have not materialized as might be 
expected for this season of the year. Mills have reported a 
fairly good demand from the nation’s paper distribution centers, 
but local orders are not up to the volume of the normal springtime 
markets. A few seasonally active papers are moving, but many 
grades which should be in demand are laggards. Local manufac- 
turers have been operating from 75 to 90 per cent of capacity, 
while the mills on full time schedule are limited to the board, 
book paper and cover producers and a few of the plants featuring 
sanitary products and such specialties as glassines, waxed and plain 
tissues consumed by the food, confectionery and florist trades. 
Mill representatives featuring the last mentioned products report 
a seasonal activity of fair proportions for these grades. 

Fine papers, while moving in larger volume than a few weeks 
ago, still continue to the same spotty demand that has prevailed for 
the past month or so. The wholesale representatives and mill 
agents report lessened volume in demands for the publishers and 
larger printing houses which in late March became interested in 
contract purchases that ordinarily are placed in February but 
which this year were postponed until the past month. 


quotations by those dealers desirous of 


While the coarse paper market kept apace with its course of the 
past fortnight as a specialized affair for the seasonal lines, the 
tendency was to drift along with the tide of quieter times that 
dominated the holiday week. Easter requirements in waxed and 
straight tissues were steady, while wrapping papers softened with 
the stocking of the consumers completed in early April. A few 
lines, such as specialties in bags for the mercantile trades, hat 
boxes, clothing boxes and wrappers, were active, but the list as‘a 
whole drifted pending the week end holiday vacation. Summer 
specialties in moth proof bags, drinking cups, soda fountain sup- 
plies and like products were among the grades that showed 
seasonal improvement. 

Quite in keeping with the general situation over the holidays the 
paper stock market drifted along with little in the way of accumu- 
lations of any grades. Prices on paper stocks held firmly, despite 
the lack of mill interest in the market, because of the dearth of 
supplies. 

S. Walter, Inc. Employees to Share in Profits 

Plans for providing for profit sharing among the employees of 
the concern are now being formulated by Simon Walter, head of 
S. Walter Inc. Under co-operative plans, the capitalization of the 
firm will be increased from $75,000 to $150,000. With this in- 
creased capitalization the company will offer the proposed employee 
shareholders the privilege of conversion of the common stocks 
into preferred stock of $50 par value and book value of $100. 
The stocks will be distributed under a profit sharing basis, in 


which there will be annual dividends for the holders. Under the 
proposed profit sharing plan the employees will control the stocks 
of the company over a long period, the president of the company, 
Simon Walter, waiving his rights to the employee stockholders, 
Mr. Walter is president of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation and for many years has been linked with the public and 
political life of the Quaker City. He recently took over the York, 
Pa., business of the R. P. Andrews Paper Company, paper dis- 
tributors of fine and coarse grades. The Philadelphia main offices 
and warehouses of S. Walter, Inc., located in the modern building 
at 5th street, are devoted to the sale of wrapping papers and 
specialties. 
Roofing Paper Mills Destroyed By Fire 

Owned by Philadelphia interests, the mills of the Morocco 
Roofing Paper Company, near Conowingo, Md., were destroyed 
by fire last Thursday. The fire started in the rag beater room 
and raced through the buildings on the four acre plot of ground, 
causing damage estimated at $500,000. The company is owned by 
John H. Moore, of Philadelphia, who purchased the mills a little 
over a year ago. The mills are located at Rowlandsville, 1% miles 
from the big Conowingo Power Plant. They were the former 
mills of the Felt Paper Company and had been remodeled into a 
modern roofing plant. The company employed 100 hands, 75 of 
them being present when the fire broke out. It took the fire com- 
panies of five surrounding towns to extinguish the blaze. Included 
in the property destroyed were the three warehouses, office struc- 
ture and freight sheds. Eight Pennsylvania freight cars loaded 
with roofing papers, were also burned. 

National Waterproofing Co. Makes New Product 

A new grade of kraft waterproof paper has been developed by 
the National Waterproofing Company, with the Plant in Camden, 
N. J., of which Isaac Collins is head. The new product is a spe- 
cially treated waterfinished kraft with an extraordinarily highly fin- 
ished surface of remarkable strength. It is based upon a kraft 
manufactured for the firm in the South and then subjected to wat- 
erproofing methods in the plant of the National company in the city 
across the river. It is especially adapted for case linings for 
long hauls or water shipments where a durable and damp proof 
product is needed. It is also used for wrapping purposes. 

E-Z Bag Co. Extends Philadelphia Distribution 

Representative G. Charles, of the E. Z. Bag Company, with 
plant and headquarters in Decatur, IIl., made the rounds of the 
Quaker City dealers in the past week with a view to extending the 
local distribution of the firm’s bags. While the distribution trade 
is being extended, the company is engaged in erection of its kraft 
manufacturing plant in Mississippi and announcement to this 
effect was made on the visit of the manufacturer’s traveling 
representative. The E. Z. Bags were formerly distributed by the 
Enterprise Paper Company and lately by the Eli Resnick Company, 
which a short time ago became involved in bankruptcy, with the 
bag concern creditors to the extent of $6,400. The new mills now 
in course of construction will produce the bag krafts used for 
the E. Z. Bag Company’s own products. 

Sabin Robbins Co. Opens Local Branch 

After two months of warehousing its own products in the 
Philadelphia territory, the Sabin Robbins Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has acquired its own quarters for sales offices and ware 
housing in the Quaker City trade. The Ohio firm has taken a 
long lease on the four story structure at 1028 N. Delaware avenue, 
and here will be centered its Eastern Pennsylvania paper distrib- 
uting quarters. The local branch will be under direction of H. C 
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Riley, who comes here after conducting the management of the 
Pittsburgh branch of the company. He will. manage both Penn- 
glvania houses for the Sabin Robbins Company. Assisting Man- 
ager Riley will be Fred Roll, who until recent weeks was manager 
of the book and cover paper department of the Garrett-Buchanan 
Company. A complete line of fine paper for the printing, sta- 
tionery, engraving and allied trades will be carried in the Phila- 
delphia branch 
N. A. Considine Seriously Ill 

The wide circle of friends and associates of President Norbert 
\ Considine, of the Paper House of Pennsylvania, will regret to 
arn of his serious illness from pneumonia. The genial head of 
the Paper House of Pennsylvania was stricken a week ago Friday 
and removed to the University of Pennsylvania Hospital, where 
he is considered in serious condition, the accumulation of serum 
in the lungs necessitating a double tapping to relieve the conges- 
tion. A crisis in his illness is looked for today. President Consi- 
dine’s brother, R. J. Considine, World War hero and his associate 
in the business as vice president, died a little over a month ago 
from the same illness with which he now suffers 


Tissues Made By Union Wax & Tissue Paper Corp. 
Seasonally active grades of paper manufactured by the Union 
Wax and Tissue Paper Corporation, of Hamburg, Pa. were 
oftered to the Philadelphia dealers by Russell A. Buhrer, who 
called here as representative of the New Jersey concern, during the 
past week. Among the seasonally active lines of tissues were those 
used by florists and confectioners in plain and waxed grades. The 
Union Corporation produces a general assortment of tissues. 


Anthony Richie Opens New Business 
Anthony Richie, until a few weeks ago associated with the 
Richie-Howarth Paper Company, now conducting a fine paper 
distribution and paper ruling business at 804 Sansom street, 
featuring the Eagle A papers exclusively, has again entered the 
industry under his own name at 69 North 6th street. He will 
conduct his own paper ruling plant as Anthony Richie, Inc. Until 
early March he was associated with the Ritchie-Howarth Company, 
announcing his resignation from that firm at that time, before the 
reorganization of the company was effected. An entirely new 
paper ruling plant is being installed in the new quarters. 


Traffic Association Elects Officers 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLAMAzoo, Mich., April 9, 1928—The Michigan Paper Mills 
Traffic Association has elected officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, Alex. G. Gilman, president of the Allied Paper 
Mills; vice president, F. M. Hodge, president of the Kalamazoo 
Paper Company; secretary, George S. Davis, secretary of the 
Allied Paper Mills; treasurer, Charles S. Campbell, president of 
the First National Bank and Trust Company and treasurer of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 

The following concerns comprise the association: Allied Paper 
Mills, Bryant Paper Company, Hawthorne Paper Company, Kala- 
mazoo Paper Company, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
Rex Paper Company, Standard Paper Company, Sutherland Paper 
Company, Western Board and Paper Company, Kalamazoo; Lee 
Paper Company, Vicksburg; MacSimBar Paper Company, Otsego; 
Michigan Paper Company, Plainwell; Watervleit Paper Company, 
Watervleit. 


Automatic Grinder Development 

Relative to his article entitled, “Automatic Grinder Develop- 
ment,” which appeared in Paper Trade Journal Volume 86 No. 
8, February 23, 1928, A. E. Parrett wishes to call attention to 
the fact that the automatic reversing of presses in the magazine 
grinder is an invention of P. Priem, manager of J. M. Voith, 
Inc., of Heindenheim, Germany. 

It was installed in the first magazine grinders erected in Can- 
ada at the mill of the Laurentide Company at Grand Mére, by 
the J. M. Voith Company of New York. 
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International Reports Increased Earnings 


International Paper Company and subsidiary companies reported 
gross earnings for the year ended December 31 of $15,529,859, com- 
pared with $10,074,251 the year before. The cost of sales and ex- 
penses decreased from $50,103,082 to $49,886,276 last year. Net 
revenue available for dividends, after dividends on subsidiary pre- 
ferred stock, amounted to $5,736,499, as against $3,275,283 in 1926. 

Earnings after prior dividends are equivalent to about $2 a share 
on the 1,000,000 shares of common stock outstanding or subscribed 
for at the end of the year. This compares with earnings of ap- 
proximately $2.15 a share on 500,000 common shares in 1926. Sur- 
plus for the year aggregated $49,588, comparing with $326,812 a 
year ago, while total surplus at the end of the year amounted to 
$22,648,543, as against $22,258,080 the year before. 

Archibald R. Graustein, president, in his report to stockholders 
said the expansion of the company in the lest few years had not 
only provided a substantial degree of diversification, particularly by 
its development in the power field but had also entrenched more 
firmly in the pulp and paper industry, both in respect of lower costs 
of production and permanence of supply of pulpwood. 

“Though newsprint still remains the largest division of the com- 
pany’s pulp and paper business,” he declared, “it has also become a 
large producer of kraft papers, of bleached sulphite pulp, and of 
book and bond papers. 

“The company’s total production of paper and pulp for sale dur- 
ing the year 1927 aggregated 833,833 tons, against 740,172 tons in 
1926 and 579,063 tons in 1925. The consumption of news print 
in 1926 exceeded that in 1925 by approximately 16 per cent; but 
consumption in 1927 showed little or no increase over 1926. 

“As a result of this excess capacity and the resultant curtailment 
of production, and of the fact that under the system of pricing 
adopted for 1928 substantial freight allowances have been given to 
users of news print, it is somewhat doubtful whether the company 
after its customary depreciation charges will earn dividends at the 
regular rate on its common stock during the first half of 1928, but 
with the development of its properties earnings should show an 
increasing tendency during the balance of the year.” 


Paper Technologist Club Plans 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KALAMAzOO, Mich., April 10, 1928—The Paper Technologist 
Club, made up largely of chemists from mills in the Kalamazoo 
valley district is seeking closer co-operation between its own or- 
ganization and the Superintendents and Cost and Technical associ- 
ations to the end that mutual benefits may be secured. One of the 
features will be more joint or union meetings in the future. It has. 
also been decided to hold meetings bi-monthly in the future, instead 
of once a month as at present. A committee is to be named, em- 
powered to investigate systems of converting old papers and con- 
verting pulp. 

The technologists met Wednesday evening at the Columbia hotel 
for a dinner and program. F. J. Loeffler of the United Organic 
Chemical and Products Company, of Chicago, was the chief speak- 
er. His subject dealt with the manufacture of glue and its uses in 
the paper mill. 

Ivar Lundbeck, chemist from the Lee Paper Company, Vicks- 
burg, told of his recent visit to the TAPPI in New York. 


British Paper Market Improving 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncton, D. C., April 11, 1928—Conditions in the British 
market are gradually becoming satisfactory, both for paper manu- 
facturers and printers according to a report received here which 
further points out that of the two the paper makers are in the 
better position. 
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Ontario Paper Mills Operating Close to Capacity 


Book Paper Plants Busy With Orders Booked Ahead For Balance of Springtime—Bond, Ledger 
and Writing Plants Continue Active—Board Mills Operating at 70 Per Cent Capacity— 
Market Conditions Quiet But Price Cutting War May End Very Shortly 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, April 9, 1928.—Real activity in paper manufacturing 
circles and only a moderate amount of business in wholesale paper 
circles about describes conditions in the pulp and paper business 
in Ontario. Price-cutting among the jobbers in bonds, ledgers and 
writings has been responsible for a falling off in turnover of these 
lines, although it is stated that negotiations are in progress which 
will end the price war which has been in progress for some weeks. 
Business is fairly quiet in other lines of paper as far as the whole- 
saler is concerned but there is a feeling that the spring months are 
going to yield considerable activity in practically all lines of paper. 
Just now the coarse paper market is rather quiet and sellers of 
fine papers could do a good deal more business than is coming 
their way just now. On the other hand, practically all the paper 
mills are busy. Book paper mills have orders ahead covering the 
balance of the spring and most bond, ledger and writing machines 
are operating close to capacity. Wrapping and bag mills are 
active despite small volume of business by the wholesalers in these 
lines and mills making kraft paper say that their machines are 
running full time on stock both for present and future delivery. 
Light weight paper mills are also very busy and the board mills 
are operating at about 70 per cent capacity. 

Rag and Paper Stock Market 

There is a tendency toward higher prices in the rag and paper 
stock market in Ontario. During the past ten days there has been 
an increase of $2 in the price of No. 1 book stocks, following the 
market across the border, which is strong for book stock paper. 
Dealers say it is hard to forecast what will happen here if prices 
go up in the United States all along the line, though the tendency 
in this country is to follow suit. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that there is no duty on waste paper either going 
into, or coming from across the line, and hence, to a great 
extent, New York sets the prices here. At present the price of 
No. 1 book stock, inclusive of the recent advance, is $29 a ton. 


Pulp Demand Continues Light 

With the exception of sulphate pulp, the demand for pulp shows 
little improvement. During the first two months of the current 
year, exports of mechanical pulp were marginally below those of 
the first two months of 1927. Bleached sulphite pulp showed a 
material decline from 38,722 in 1927 to 33,722 this year. There 
was virtually no change in the amount of unbleached sulphite pulp 
exported during the period. Sulphate pulp exports during the 
two months jumped up from 23,410 tons a year ago to 26,417 tons. 
Wrapping paper exports totalled 3,097 tons—about a 9 per cent 
increase from 1927. Book and writing paper exports were also 
substantially larger than in the first two months of 1927. 

The figures published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
covering the Canadian exports of pulp and paper, show the dollar 
value of the exports; from these figures the average price per 
ton can be obtained. Thus, from the figures it is possible to obtain 
a satisfactory idea of the trend of prices. Apparently, the situa- 
tion in the ground wood pulp market is still most unsatisfactory, 
for. prices of the exports were lower this year than at the begin- 
ning of 1927. Bleached sulphite remains much as it was a year 
ago, but there has been a decline in the prices obtaining for un- 
bleached sulphite. Sulphite pulp prices have been so unsatisfactory 
that earnings of the sulphite companies have been materially 
curtailed. The only hopeful factor in the situation is the strike 
in the pulp mills in Sweden, which has reduced the world’s supply 
materially. From the export figures, though, the sulphate pulp 
and kraft wrapping paper industry appears to be occupying a 


satisfactory position, for prices are being maintained and exports 
have increased. 


Big Contracts for Pulpwood Delivery 

The Thompson and Heyland Lumber Company, Toronto, who 
are large dealers in pulpwood, will handle about 100,000 cords 
during the present year, and contracts are being made with settlers, 
farmers and others in Northern Ontario for delivery of wood 
during next winter. Already contracts covering between fifty and 
sixty thousand cords have been signed and the prices prevailing 
are about the same as last year. Shipments from points along the 
Transcontinental Railway and the T. & N. O. line were not as 
heavy during January and February as last year, owing to the 
mills being pretty well stocked up just now. There is a tendency 
now instead of rushing out all the pulpwood during the winter 
months, to send quantities forward as required. Until the heavy 
storms in March there was just enough snow in the bush to make 
hauling to the railway tracks an easy proposition, but the big 
fall of snow interfered with activities during the middle of March 
There is a large quantity of wood along the railway at the present 
time awaiting shipment. 

Developing the Forest Wealth 

The annual report of the Department of Lands and Forests of 
Ontario, which was tabled this week in the Legislature, empha- 
sizes that the greatest care must be exercised in developing the 
forest wealth of the province along proper lines. Steps are being 
taken by the Government to segregate barren forests from the 
productive, and to make an inventory of the Province’s natural 
holdings and provide the readiest solution to the problem of pro- 
tecting the timber for the benefit-of the public. “There are large 
sections of the province,” the report says, “in the southern and 
northern districts, which are decreed by nature to produce noth- 
ing but a crop of timber. Such sections should inevitably be with- 
held from further futile attempts at farming and should be 
fenced for the reproduction of a timber crop.” The report states 
that large districts have been wantonly exploited for agricultural 
purposes, which have not proved a success. 


Abitibi To Move Head Office 

Returning to Toronto from Montreal this week, where he at- 
tended a meeting of the shareholders of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Ltd., W. A. Black, vice-president of the company, 
announced that approval to change the head office of the com- 
pany from Montreal to Iroquois Falls, Ont., had been given. It 
was stated that in view of the fact that a very large proportion 
of the company’s plants are now located in Ontario—at Fort 
William, Sault Ste. Marie, Espanola and Iroquois Falls, it was 
deemed advisable to move the head office to the Ontario town and 
have branch offices in Toronto and Montreal. Mr. Black explained 
that the change in the head office would not mean the holding of 
the annual meetings in Iroquois Falls and that the shareholders 
would be called to meet either in Toronto or Montreal. There 
was no change in the board of directors at the meeting, but Mr. 


- Black stated that when all the enormous amount of detail con- 


nected with the consolidation with the Spanish River interests 
will have been cleared up the board would be increased. 


U. S. Merger Has Canadian Interest 
Considerable interest was awakened in Canadian paper circles 
by the news from San Francisco that the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company and the Zellerbach Corporation have consolidated, sub- 
ject to the stockholders and the Government. The Canadian in- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Boston Paper Market 


JOURNAL, 


56rH YEAR 


in Favorable Position 


Conditions in Both Fine and Coarse Paper Divisions Continue to Improve—Paper Board Busi- 
ness Remains Spotty With Hand-to-Mouth Policy of Buying Persistently in Box Board 
; Section—Heavy Book Paper Stock Advances Again in Rising Market 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] : 
Boston, Mass., April 9, 1928—As a whole the paper market is 


in a fairly favorable conditiom In some quarters operations have 
been more active, at least one house having a very lively week. 
Others, however, report the market as “steady to good,” “spotty,” 
and “quiet.” The fine paper section of the market is possibly in a 
better position than the wrapping paper, but that too continues to 
improve, with the outlook bright for the next two months. 

The box board situation is about the same, with a good average 
amount of business, although the hand-to-mouth policy of buying 
persists. Generally the board market is somewhat spotty, although 
the first quarter of the year with some houses was ahead of that 
of 1927. It is stated that the terms of sale of 1 per cent, 10 days, 
instead of 2 per cent, 15 days, made by members of the Paper 
Board Industries Association a year ago had considerable effect on 
business, but that now conditions have improved. Some box 
makers are putting in rush car-load orders. 

In old papers, No. 1 heavy books have advanced again and are 
now quotable at 2.00, with an upward tendency. The greater 
demand for book stock, with its consequent rise, is ascribed to the 
Swedish pulp lockout with the prices of that material going higher. 
A New York State mill has been buying large quantities of book 
and magazine stock in the Boston market. Paper mills in Fitch- 
burg, however, are meeting the prices of that mill because they do 
not want to lose the opportunity of securing material for their 
needs. Some of the fine writing mills are not buying much stock, 
but there is a great deal of business in specialties, so that the 
small independent mills are operating well and securing material 
for their requirements. 

Bagging prices remain at about the same levels. A quantity of 
foreign manila rope was bought recently at 2.60, but this is said 
to have been a distress lot. The seller was holding the stock on 
dock and preferred to sell at 2.60 than to store it. This commodity 
has been quoted up to 2.75, but it is stated that few, if any, sales 
have taken place at this figure. 

Neither domestic nor foreign rags are moving to a great extent. 
Quotations are practically the same. According to statistics, rags 
constitute only about 10 per cent of the material used in making 
paper these days. There is a feeling that there may be a greater 
demand, howeyer, with a call for better paper. 

New England Paper Merchants to Meet 

M. O. Byrne, treasurer of Whitney Bros., and president of the 
New England Paper Merchants Association, has been asked to 
address the meeting of that organization to be held at the Hotel 
Kimball, Springfield, Mass., Wednesday evening, April 11. Mr. 
Byrne is to talk 6n “Net Profit Control as Applied to Correct Mer- 
chandising of Paper.” Mr. Byrne says that the educational work 
which the association is doing for the paper merchants has been 
of immense value to all. Every paper merchant realizes the neces- 
sity of having a proper classification of his costs as it applies to 
sales from warehouse or orders shipped direct from mills. A. W. 
Blackman, president of the D. F. Munroe Company, and S. L. 
Ginsburg, of Ginsburg Bros., are the Boston men who are to 
talk in regard to activities of members here. Vice-President 
Arthur E. Ham and Secretary Floyd H. Blackman, of this city, 
expect to be present. At the present writing President Byrne is 
waiting to hear from Charles A. Esty, of the Charles A. Esty 
Paper Company, Boston and Worcester, president of the associa- 
tion last year. Letters received from Springfield and Hartford 
indicate that all the paper merchants from Springfield and Hol- 
yoke and about eighteen from Connecticut will be present, or some 
35 in all. Arrangements are in the hands of Charles Beckwith, of 
the H. W. Carter Paper Company. 


At a special meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the New 
England Paper Merchants Association at the Harvard Club, 
Thursday evening, April 5, Frank Floyd, secretary of the National 
Paper Trade Association, gave a very interesting and instructive 
talk on the aims of the present administration of the National 
Association and the general conditions of the paper trade in this 
country as he had seen them after travelling among the organiza- 
tions. Mr. Floyd, who had come to Boston to attend the funeral 
of Frank W. Power, was invited to attend the meeting and was 
introduced by President M. O. Byrne. The members gave a 
silent toast to the memory of Mr. Power. There was a large 
attendance, with practically every white paper house in Boston 
represented and also several out-of-town houses. The meeting 
was in charge of Vice-President Arthur E. Ham. 


News of the Industry 


Dr. Arthur D. Little, president of Arthur D. Little, Inc., de- 
livered the Aldred Lecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology recently with “Chemical Industry” as his subject. 

W. L. McAllister, sales manager for the Waterfalls Paper Mill, 
is to address the salesmen of John Carter & Co., Inc., Friday 
evening, April 13, at the office of the company. 

Charles L. Baird, treasurer of Baird & Bartlett, has returned 
from Florida and Dayton, Ohio, his old home, having been away 
nearly two months. 

T. H. Thompson, treasurer of the Thompson Box Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., has returned from a several weeks visit to 
Florida. 

A. C. Wiswell, of the Wakefield Paper Box Company, has re- 
turned after about six weeks’ visit in the South. 

The Charles A. Esty Paper Company has put display boards 
near the windows of their office for showing samples instead of 
using the windows themselves. 


ONTARIO RUNNING CLOSE TO CAPACITY 
(Continued from page 28) 
terest arises from the fact that the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany controls Pacific Mills, Ltd., of Ocean Falls, B. C., to the 
extent of 66 per cent of its common shares. Canadians have also 
invested in securities of the Crown Willamette Paper Company 
direct. The plant of the Pacific Mills, Ltd. at Ocean Falls con- 
sists of 28 buildings and it has a daily capacity of 240 tons of news 
print paper and 30 tons of wrapping paper. The company has 
an ample supply in British Columbia on its pulp leases until 1944 
covering 79,019 acres, and can increase these as needed. It also 
has perpetual license to 56,049 acres of timber limits. Cana- 
dians purchased nearly $5,000,000 worth of the 6 per cent bonds 
of Pacific Mills, Ltd. It is announced that the new company will 
be known as the Crown Zellerbach Corporation. It will have 
assets of nearly $100,000,000, daily capacity of 1,450 tons of 
finished paper, timber lands of over 350,000 acres and paper mills 
throughout the Pacific Coast. 
Charges Theft of Much Pulpwood 

Addressing a meeting of Chief Rangers and Foresters at Sud- 
bury, Ont., this week, the Hon. William Finlayson, Minister of 
Lands and Forests, declared that hundreds of thousands of cords 


of pulpwood had been stolen from the Government. His reference 


had to do with over-cutting by timber operators in the north, some 
of the firms having cut a good deal more than they paid for. 
The Minister also made the further declaration that the fire hazard 
along the railways in the Cochrane to Kapuskasing to Hearst dis- 
trict was the most serious problem he had met during his term 
of office. 
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The Kilberry Patent Suction Roll installed on a news 
print machine operated continuously for one year at 1000 
feet per minute without adjustment or loss of vacuum. 


The Kilberry Roll is driven direct from the couch or press 
drives, without gears. The suction box is carried in self 
aligning ball bearings, within the steel journals. All adjust- 
ments are made from the front end of the roll. 


Get the facts and compare values. 


KILBERRY 


Suction Roll 
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Chicago Paper Merchants Generally Optimistic 


April Opens With General Demand Well Up to Average for Time of Year—Both High and Low 
Grades of Writing Paper in Excellent Request—Book Paper Situation Continues to Im- 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., April 9, 1928—April gives promise of being ahead 
of last year if present reports from Chicago paper merchants are 
indicative of the present state of affairs. An optimistic tone pre- 
vails in nearly every line and while conditions in a few specific 
instances are somewhat unfavorable April opens up with the gen- 
etal demand about as good as can be expected. 

Sulphite and kraft pulp markets are a bit uncertain, according to 
reports. The prices of raw materials are reported somewhat 
higher and money rather tight. Other reports note that the 
Swedish lockout is continuing to contribute to the uncertain con- 
dition in this market. The volume of board business is better 
and, although most of the orders are small, conditions are gen- 
erally satisfactory. Production in news print is reported to be 
averaging between 75 and 80 per cent, with contract customers 
taking up their requirements. There is little or no spot tonnage. 
Book paper continues to improve, although no immediate change 
of any consequence is expected. 

Mills in the specialty end of the paper game are running 
full, for the most part, with, however, little volume ahead. In 
the fine paper field both high and low grades of writing are in 
demand. From reports relative to the wrapping paper market both 
Northern and Southern kraft is slightly off, although this condi- 
tion is expected to improve soon. The mills are reported heavily 
stocked. 


Chicago Paper Association Completes Survey 

The Chicago Paper Association will hold its next meeting at 
the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, next Tuesday evening, April 10. 
Leo S. Altholz, president of the association, gives out the in- 
formation that the specific survey of a number of representative 
business houses on the cost of doing business during the past year 
has been completed and that the entire meeting will be given 
over to a discussion of these surveys and to the points brought 
out by the results. The survey is the result of a determined effort 
by the Chicago Paper Association to investigate existing conditions 
with the idea of finding out where costs of doing business may be 
profitably acted upon. The interchange of ideas and plans has 
been and will continue to be exceedingly helpful to members of 
the association. Other paper houses wishing copies of the survey 
and the interesting studies that they reveal may have them for 
writing to the secretary of the Chicago Paper Association, or to 
Mr. Altholz at his offices with the Inlander-Steindler Paper Com- 
pany, 11 North Green street, Chicago. 


Marketing Committee Plans 

James Smith, advertising manager of the Chicago Paper Com- 
pany, and chairman of the Marketing Committee of the National 
Paper Trade Association, is again back at his office after an 
absence covering more than a month. Mr. Smith was away partly 
in the interests of business and for the greater part of the time 
because of sickness in his family. With his return, plans of the 
marketing committee will undoubtedly go ahead with increased 
speed and Chicago paper houses are reported as expecting a favor- 
able decision on the splendid plan to sell the great industry of 
the manufacture and distribution of paper to the country. Com- 
ments on all sides denote a very favorable reaction to the plan 
which includes a series of splendid text books on the many uses 
of paper and how paper may be made a great factor in the 
success of any business and any walk of life and also a national 
advertising program with the intent to sell paper to every person 
able to read. Paper men in favor of the marketing plan point to 


prove—Paper Board Business Satisfactory—-Kraft Mills Reported Heavily Stocked 


the combined publicity and advertising programs of other indus- 
tries as a sufficient reason for the paper industry to get busy in its 
own behalf. The latest is a campaign costing $500,000 annually, 
to be carried out by the fifty rice mills in this country. The millers 
will be taxed 5 cents on each barrel of rough rice milled. Paper 
should be the next. 


McGillan Paper Co. Opens Offices in Chicago 


The McGillan Paper Company has opened its offices in Room 626, 
30 North La Salle street, Chicago, acting as Western representa- 
tives for the Crescent Paper Manufacturing Company, Phoenix, 
N. Y., Yankee Paper and Specialty Company, Menasha, Wis., 
and other Eastern mills. T. E. McGillan, who is in charge of 
the company’s activities, enjoys not only a long selling experience 
in the paper business, but also has a practical knowledge of the 
paper end. Previous to his disposing of his mill interests, Mr. 
McGillan was associated with successful mills in Wisconsin as an 
executive and sales manager and enjoys an extensive acquaintance- 
ship with the trade. 


News of the Trade 


D. H. Nason, formerly with the Chicago offices of the Ben 
Franklin Paper Company at 122 South Michigan avenue, is now 
associated in a sales executive capacity with the Great Lakes Paper 
Company, 515 South Wells street, Chicago. Mr. Nason became 
associated with the Great Lakes organization the latter part of 
last month. 

Edgar A. Hall, Sr., vice president of Pilcher-Hamilton Com- 
pany, 349 West Ontario street, Chicago, has been confined to his 
home for some time because of heart trouble. Mr. Hall is 72 years 
old and is known and respected by paper men all over the country, 
as well as by many acquaintances in other lines of business. His 
many friends and the friends of his son, Edgar A. Hall, Jr., also 
of the Pilcher-Hamilton Company and actively engaged in the 
work of the Chicago Paper Association, will be very glad to know 
that the elder Mr. Hall is at this writing resting comfortably and 
doing quite as well as can be expected. He has been with the 
Pitcher-Hamilton Company since its inception more than a quarter 
of a century ago and is one of the chief factors in promoting cor- 
rect trade practices ard in fighting improper methods of business 
in the Chicago paper market. He can rest assured that his many 
friends are hoping for his quick recovery. 

The State Bank of Chicago, located on LaSalle street, has 
borrowed the window display of the Swedish Navigation Company, 
of which mention was made in the Paper TrapE JOURNAL a few 
weeks ago, and is showing La Salle street the story of the re- 
sources that make Sweden the second greatest factor in the 
production of pulp and paper in the world. An interesting array 
ot figures and of raw materials is included in the display window 

Included in the list of visitors to Chicago and to Chicago paper 
houses during the past week were the following: J. B. Jones of 
the Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, who spent some time in 
the offices of the Great Western Paper Company in the Conway 
Building. The Great Western Paper Company of Ladysmith are 
the mills of the Western Newspaper Union and the Chicago office, 
lately established under the direction of Mr. Kennedy, is starting 
out in excellent shape; W. L. Ludwig of the Mead Pulp and 
Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio; T. B. Earl, of the Michigan 
Paper Company, Plainwell, Mich., and Logan Thomson of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, who is return- 
ing from a combined business and pleasure trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 
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Authorize Bonds of the Green Bay Canal Co. 


New Issue of This Company-Which Owns Considerable of the Water Power in the Paper Mill 
District Along the Fox River Totals $1,250,000—Fox River Paper Co. Installs 200 H. P. 
Generator at Its Plant at Appleton—What Wisconsin Aims to Do in Preserving Timber 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., April 9, 1928—Issuance of bonds totalling 
$1,250,000 by the Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Company has 
been authorized by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. They 
will draw 4% per cent interest and will provide funds with which 
to retire a block of five year 5 per cent gold notes with a par value 
of $350,000, and also to retire mortgage bonds amounting to $417,- 
000. The remainder will be used for additions to plant and equip- 
ment. ; 

Considerable of the water power along the Fox River in the 
upper mill district from Neenah to Wrightstown, Wis., is owned 
by this corporation. The commission has fixed a value on the real 
estate and water franchises of $1,283,814. The total property and 
plant value is $2,448,021. The company has a total capitalization of 
$2,245,000. 

Care to Test Authority Over Dams 

Whether all power dams in Wisconsin, of which there are 665 
will come under direct authority of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission is being decided at the present time in a test case started 
at Kenosha, Wisconsin. A new waterpower law passed in 1915 
gives the commission authority over all .dams built since that time 
and permanent maintenance may be demanded. 

In order to demand maintenance of what is known as the Wil- 
mot dam on the Fox River at Kenosha, the commission has asked 
for a ruling as to whether dams built before 1915 came under its 
authority. This particular dam is owned by the Wisconsin Gas and 
Electric Company and has been abandoned since the mill race was 
swept away by floods a year ago. 

This decision is being watched with interest, because all dams 
will be subjected to the commission’s orders if the ruling goes 
through. It was contended in. this case by the owners that the 
commission had no jurisdiction because the dam was built in 1853 
under a legislative permit. 

Fox River Paper Co. Installs Generator 

Installation of a 200 hp. generator is taking place at the Fox 
River Paper Company’s mill at Appleton. The work is being done 
by C. R. Meyer & Sons Company. One of the spill-ways of the 
mil] dam has been blocked off and steel work is being removed from 
the flume to permit the generator to be put in place. It was neces- 
sary to employ a diver for a few days while a coffer dam was being 
built, because of obstructions encountered. About six weeks will 
be required to complete the work. 

Preserving Pulpwood Supply 

Just what Wisconsin aims to do in preservation of ifs timber and 
pulpwood supply is indicated by the resolutions adopted last week 
at the Wisconsin Commercial Forestry Conference, of which D. C. 
Everest, general manager of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wis., was chairman. 

The following is a brief review of these resolutions: 

Creation of a permanent commercial forestry association for 
Wisconsin, such plan to be formulated by the executive committee 
of the conference. 

A land economic survey by the state agricultural commission, and 
its extension to individual counties of the state. 

Careful study of reforestation by county boards and other local 
organizations with a view to solution of delinquent taxes. 

A large increase in the rate av which denuded and unproductive 
forest lands are being replanted; namely, a matter of 20,000 to 
30,000 acres a year instead of the present planting of 1,000 acres. 


Increase of the appropriation for fire prevention and suppres. 
sion, 

Correlation of the work of the various forestry organizations 
along research lines. 

Special attention to promotion of forestry policy through the or- 
ganization of special committees for this purpose. 

Wisconsin was chosen for the first of these conferences by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It is understood that 
similar gatherings will be held in other states. 

Safety Efforts at Marinette and Menominee 

Safety efforts at the two mills of the Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company, at Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., are 
meeting with good results. The company is conducting a special 
cleanup campaign with the slogan, “Cleanliness and order are good 
safety habits. Let’s clean up.” 

Weekly inspection of guards and equipment has been an effective 
means of cutting down the number of accidents. There have been 
only three lost time accidents so far this year at the Park mills and 
none at the Menominee. 

One of the departments at the Park mill has operated 802 days 
without an injury causing loss of time; another has gone 428 days, 
and another 223 days, and the entire mill 68 days. At the Menom- 
inee mill one department has 975 safe days to its credit, another 724 
days, a third 605 days, and the entire mill, 250 days. The latter mill 
is striving to beat its record of three years ago when there was 
continuous operation for 335 days without a lost time accident. 

Prizes ranging from $1.00 to $7.50 are being offered by the com- 
pany in a safety slogan campaign. 


Two Fatalities Within the Week 


Two fatalities have occurred in the industry within the past 
week. Clyde Gordan, 35, was drowned in the Chippewa river at 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., when he fell off a pier. He was employed 
on the huge dam under construction by the Northern States Power 
Company. This is the fourth death among workmen on this pro- 
ject. 

The other death was that of Joseph Palbitski, 50, employed by the 
Cornell Wood Products Company at Cornell, Wis. 
wood which fell from a conveyor crushed his skull. + 


A piece of 


Finnish Pulp Exports 


During the month of February 28,865 metric tons of sulphite 
and 7,087 tons of sulphate pulp were exported through the Finnish 
Cellulose Association, according to Commercial Attache F. B. 
Lyon, at Helsingfors. Twenty-five per cent of the sulphite pulp 
and 44 per cent of the sulphate pulp came to the United States. 
Other important purchasers were the United Kingdom which took 
5,649 tons of sulphite and 1,162 tons of sulphate pulp; France 
which took 6,395 tons of sulphite. Outside of the United States, 
the largest single purchaser of sulphate pulp based on the figures 
which cover the Finnish pulp exports during February was Ger- 
many which took 1,950 tons. 


A. D. Wood IIl 


A. D. Wood, formerly operating superintendent of the Cham- 
pion Fibre Company, is now in Salem, Oregon and has been 
ill for the past few months. He may be reached through his 
son, Edward P. Wood, Oregon Pulp & Paper Company, Salem, 
Oregon. 
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KENWOO]) 


PRODUCTS 


The Scientific selection of Wool—the improve- 
ment of. Design—plus the added advantages of 
Kenwood TANNING Processes, create a very 


marked advance in 


KENWOOD 
BOTTOM BOARD FELTS 


BOTH PLAIN AND SATIN WEAVE 
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CONS TRUCTION 


* 


NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Spokane, Wash.—The Inland Empire Paper Company, Mill- 
wood, Wash., has concluded negotiations for purchase of a tract 
of about 115 acres of land on the Spokane River near Trent Sta- 
tion, on line of Northern Pacific Railroad, and is reported plan- 
ning construction of power dam for service at its mill. Work 
will be placed in progress in near future, and is reported to cost 
in excess of $150,000. 

Antioch, Cal.—Paraffine Companies, Inc., manufacturer of 
paraffine papers, etc., has recently taken over the property and 
business of the Fireboard Product Company, Inc., manufacturer of 
kindred specialties, and will consolidate with its organization. The 
Antioch mill will be operated under the direction of the Fibre- 
board company subsidiary in the future. An expansion program 
is said to be under consideration. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Central Manufacturing District, 2001 West 
Pershing Road, A. A. Schmidt in charge, is having plans pre- 
pared for the erection of a new plant for the manufacture of 
paper boxes and containers in the Central district, to be occupied 
by a company under lease, name temporarily withheld. It will 
be one-story, reported to cost about $45,000, with equipment. A. 
Epstein, address noted, is engineer, in charge. 

Rowlandsville, Md.—The Morocto Roofing Company, Row- 
landsville, manufacturer of paper roofing products, etc., is con- 
sidering the early rebuilding of the portion of its plant destroyed 
by fire, April 5, with loss reported in excess of $300,000, including 
equipment. Reconstruction will cost close to a like sum. 

South Bend, Wash.—The Willapa Pulp and Paper Mills, Inc., 
has begun work on its proposed new pulp mi!i unit and wili push 
the structure to completion. It will be one-story type, reported 
to cost close to $500,000, with equipment. Plant will have a rating 
of about 60 tons of finished material per day. A list of equipment 
to be installed has been arranged. 

New York, N. Y.—The Robert Gair Company, Graybar 
Building, manufacturer of p2zyer boxboard, folding boxes and 
other cotainers, has arranged for the sale of a stock issue of 
$10,000,000, a portion of the fund to be used for general financing, 
expansion and improvements in mills, etc. The company is oper- 
ating six main plants at New London, Conn.; Haverhill, Mass.; 
Tonawanda and Piermont, N. Y.; Chicago and Quincy, Ill. Work 
is in progress on an addition to the mill at Chicago, to provide for 
considerable increase in present output, reported to cost in excess 
of $150,000, with equipment. Georgé W: Gair is president. 

Rumford, Me.—The Oxford Paper Company, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, has awarded a general contract to the J. Kerr 
Company, Rumford, for erection of proposed new addition to its 
local mill, estimated to cost about $130,000, The capacity will be 
increased with installation of additional equipment. 

New York, N. Y.—The S. & A. Paper Box Company, Inc., 
recently organized with nominal capital of $5,000, by Murray 
Stovis, 37 Delmonico place, Brooklyn, N. Y.,' and associates, is 
planning the early operation of a local plant for production of a 
line of paper boxes and containers. Samuel Kaiser, 1155 Fifty- 
second street, Brooklyn, is also interested in the company. 


Oswego, N. Y.—The Oswego Board Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the St. Regis Paper Company, Watertown, N. Y., has com- 
pleted the construction of a new local mill, in course of building 
for a number of months past, and will begin production at an early 
date. The plant will be given over to manufacture of a new type 
of insulating board, and it is said that advance orders insure con- 
tinuous output for some weeks to come. The new product will 
be marketed by Johns-Manville Corporation, New York. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The George D. Barnard Stationery Company 
is planning the early rebuilding of portion of plant at Vandeventer 
and Laclede streets, recently destroyed by fire with loss reported 
in excess of $20,000, including equipment. 
cost close to a like sum. 

Gloucester, N. J.—The John M. Lang Paper Company, manu- 
facturer of roofing papers, etc., has completed the removal of its 
plant from Philadelphia, Pa. to a portion of the former local 
shipyard of Pusey & Jones, which has been remodeled and im- 
proved for the new industry. Production is now under way and 
an increase in output will be carried out over the former schedule 
at the Philadelphia works. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., the Canadian subsidiary of the Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio, is perfecting plans for 
the construction of a new mill in the vicinity of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, where tract of land has been secured. The new plant will 
be of combination type, providing for paper and paperboard manu- 
facture, and for production of finished corrugated boxes and 
cartons. It will comprise a number of units and is reported to 
cost’ close to $1,000,000, with machinery. 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Cartons, Ltd., 364 Richmond 
street, West, is reported to have plans under way for the con- 
struction of a new plant on Perth street, near Addison avenue, 
to be one and two-story and basement, brick and concrete type, to 
cost more than $55,000, with machinery. 


Reconstruction will 


New Companies, Etc. 


Boston, Mass.—The New York Paper Company, Inc., has 
been incorporated with capital of $15,000, to deal in paper goods. 
Jacob Edelson is president; and David N. Bennett, 31 Elmhurst 
street, Dorchester, is treasurer and representative. 

Chicago, Ill.—Officials of the Bates Valve Bag Company, 
8200 South Chicago avenue, Chicago, have chartered under Dela- 
ware laws two subsidiary organizations to operate in foreign coun- 
tries for the manufacture of patented paper bags, etc. The com- 
panies will be known as the Bates Valve Bag Corporation of 
Argentine, Inc., and the Bates Valve Bag Company of Brazil, Inc., 
each capitalized at $25,000. 

Jackson, Miss—The Mississippi Stationery Company has 
been organized to manufacture and deal in writing papers and 
other stationery products. W. I. Dement, W. O. W. Building, 
Jackson, heads the company. 

Kansas City, Mo—The Midwest Envelope Company, 817 
Broadway, has filed notice of increase in capital from $30,000 to 
$75,000, for proposed expansion. 
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Paper Board Industries Association Meets 


Members of the Paper Board Industries Association met at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City, Wednesday, March 21, 
and Thursday, March 22. 

On Wednesday, March 21, the Folding Box Group members met 
in the morning with H. H. Stonebarger, of the Globe Folding 
Box Company, a member of the executive committee, presiding in 
the absence of Vice-President H. S. Hinkle. The meeting of the 
Paper Board Group, which was presided over by Vice-President 
E. R. Hankins, of the Container Corporation of America, convened 
in the afternoon. 

The Container Group meeting, which was presided over by 
Vice-President J. J. Brossard, of the Fort Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Company, was held Thursday morning, March 22. 

The general meeting of the three groups in joint session, which 
was presided over by President W. J. Alford, Jr., of the Con- 
tinental Paper Company, was held on Thursday afternoon, March 
22. All sessions were well attended. 


General Meeting of the Three Groups 


The general meeting, attended by members of the Paper Board, 
Container and Folding Box Groups, convened Thursday afternoon, 
March 22. 

President W. J. Alford, Jr., submitted a report containing recom- 
mendations of the executive committee, which committee had met 
Tuesday afternoon, March 20. The committee’s action and recom- 
mendations were duly adopted by the membership. 

The following is a brief resume of subjects reported upon by 
President Alford: 

. Finances. 

. Appointment of Delegate to represent Association at Annual 
Meeting of Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A., Washington, 
D. C., May 7-11, 1928. 

. Import Matters. 

. Improving the quality of Fiber Boxes for Canned Foods. 

. Trade Practice Conference before Federal Trade Commission. 


Resolutions on Loss of M. W. Waldorf 


President Alford announced with deep regret that M. W. Wal- 
dorf, president and founder of the Waldorf Paper Products 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., had passed away on February 9. Chair- 
‘man Hugh Strange of the resolutions committee, submitted the 
following resolutions, which had been prepared as indicating the 
loss sustained by the members of the Paper Board Industries 
Association : 

Wuereas, Michael W. Waldorf, president and founder of the 
Waldorf Paper Products Company, which company was a charter 
member of the Paper Board Industries Association, has recently 
been called to the Great Beyond, and 

Wuereas, We realize the deep loss of a man and an associate 
whom we loved and whose principles we greatly respected, be it 

Reso.vep, That we, the members of the Paper Board Industries 
Association, adopt this Resolution as an expression of the deep 
loss which we feel, and be it further 

Reso.vep, That this Resolution be spread upon the records of 
our Association and that copy be mailed to the company of which 
Mr. Waldorf was the directing head and to his bereaved family. 

Following the reading of the above Resolutions, which were duly 
adopted, members stood at attention as a silent tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Waldorf. 


As a matter of information for the membership as a whole, 
President Alford called upon the officers who had presided at the 
Group meetings, and they reported briefly upon the subjects which 
had been considered at the meetings of the separate groups. These 
reports served to familiarize all of the members with subjects 
that are being considered by the separate groups. 


General Manager G. R. Browder submitted a concise report on 
the principal activities of the Association since the January meet- 
ing, which report was accepted and ordered included in the 
Minutes of the meeting. 


Sales Promotion Committee’s Report 


Chairman J. H. Macleod, of the Sales Promotion Committee, 
submitted an interesting report showing progress made during the 
past two months in extending the use of paper board, corrugated 
and solid fiber containers, and folding boxes. 

The committee's presentation was well received. 

A detailed report was submitted by the representative in charge 
of the sales promotion field work, reviewing the projects which 
have been given attention during the past 60 days. 

The complete report of the Sales Promotion Committee for the 
month of March has been printed and copies have been forwarded 
to members of the Association. 


Report on General Business 


Chairman Hugh Strange, of the Statistical Commitee, intro- 
duced Dr. E. O. Merchant, Economist, who submitted a report on 
the subject of “General Business Conditions and the Paper Board 
Industries.” 

In this report, Dr. Merchant referred to general business condi- 
tions, the effect of general business conditions upon the paper 
board industries, and the outlook for the industry. 

The economist’s remarks were supplemented by reference to 
charts depicting basic conditions in the paper board industries, as 
well as other charts showing the trends in the more or less 
analogous industries. 


Folding Box Group Meeting 

The Folding Box Group meeting was well attended. An inter- 
esting program had been prepared and many suggestions were 
offered, calculated to improve conditions in the folding box in- 
dustry. 
ir . 

‘ Extending the Use of Folding Boxes 

A subject to which special consideration was given was that of 
extending the use of folding boxes, and particularly inaugurating 
the use of folding boxes by industries which are not now using 
them. 

Detailed reports were submitted showing the results of the 
Association’s work in introducing and extending the use of folding 
boxes by seven different lines of industry. Surveys which have 
been made at shippers’ factories show conclusively that in a num- 
ber of different fields, shippers of goods which are now sold in 
bulk or in other types of packages, may derive substantial benefit 
from packaging their goods in folding boxes. Full details cover- 
ing this work have been forwarded to Association members. 


Statistical and Accounting Subjects 


Reporting on statistical and accounting subjects, Grafton Whit- 
ing, the Association’s statistician, explained the work to date on 
the following activities. 

1. The Depreciation Questionnaire, which is being 
used as a basis for arriving at proper rates of 
Depreciation applicable to the assets of folding 
box plants. 

This subject is being handled in cooperation with the U. S. 
Treasury Department, the idea being that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will soon issue a schedule of depreciation rates, which may 
be used by the folding box industry. 


2. “Bad Debt” Questionaire 


Figures have been collected showing the total sales and the total 
amount of bad debts in 1927. Full details as to the results have 
been furnished to the members of the Association who contributed 
their individual figures. 
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3. Census—Folding Box Industry 

Report was made that the collection of the census data is 
going along in good shape. This compilation shows the growth 
of the industry in comparison with previous years and indi- 
cates the increases and decreases in the use of the 
grades of boards in the manufacture of folding boxes. 

4. Profit and Loss Questionnaire and Summary—1927 

Members directed that a questionnaire be issued, securing 
data from the industry with respect to profit and loss on busi- 
ness during the 1927. Accordingly, the Association will 
secure from its members data as to profit on sales, the capital 
turnover, etc., and there will thus be secured a figure showing 
the net result of operations during that year. 

A number of 


different 


year 


other accounting and statistical subjects were 
discussed, appropriate action being taken with respect thereto. 
Paperboard Group Meeting 
The Paperboard Group Meeting, which was presided over by 
Vice-President E. R. Hankins, was well attended. Vice-Presi- 
dent Hankins submitted an interesting report in which he called 
attention to certain conditions now existing in the industry. 


Increasing the Use of Paperboard 
Report was made that the freight specifications, applicable to 
the loading of sewer pipe in full carloads, had been amended so 
as to permit the use of .200” pulpboard sheets at the end of 
tiers, and strips of doublefaced corrugated board between the 
layers of pipe. This subject is being further investigated by 
the Association, and it may lead to the use of paperboard in 
appreciable quantities in this new field. 
Statistical and Accounting Subjects 
Chairman Hugh Strange, of the Statistical Committee, sub- 
mittted an interesting report on statistical and accounting sub- 
jects. 
’ The meeting decided that data should be collected with re- 
spect to operations during the year 1927 from the standpoint 
of profit and loss. 


Depreciation Survey 

Grafton’ Whiting reported that very good progress is being 
made in connection with the depreciation study, which is being 
carried on in conjunction with the Treasury 
Washington. 

It is expected that by the time of the next meeting a definite 
decision will have been reached as to what the proper rates should 
be. The Treasury Department will then publish the findings, 
recommending definite depreciation rates for the industry. 

Other subjects reported upon by the Statistical Committee and 


Department at 


by the Statistician, were: 
(a) “Bad Debt” Questionnaire 
(b) Census of the Paperboard Industry 
(c) Cost Accounting 
(d) Government Statistics 
(e) Chart showing Operations in the Paperboard Industry. 


Test Liner Standards 


The subject of test liner standards was given considerable 
attention. It was the sense of the meeting that the Paperboard 
Group members are desirous of raising the standards of con- 
tainer boards and will cooperate with Container Group members 
in any way possible to bring about the desired results. 

The Membership 

Vice-President Hankins announced that there are now 58 mem- 
bers enrolled in the Paperboard Group, which is the largest mem- 
bership that has ever been attained. Every member was strongly 
urged to do all in his power with a view to further increasing 
the membership. 

Container Group Meeting 


The Container Group meeting, which was presided over by 
Vice-President J. J. Brossard, was well attended. 
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General Manager’s Report on “Container” Subjects 


General Manager Browder submitted a comprehensive report 
on “Container” subjects, a copy of which has been furnished to 
members with the Minutes of the meeting. Among the more 
important subjects reported upon were the following: 

1. Classification Changes Approved. 

2. Subjects of interest to the Container Manufacturers to be 
considered by the Classification Commmittee at 
January of this year. 

3. Subjects of interest to the Container Manufacturers to be 
considered by the Classification 
April, 1928. 

Ten different propositions were reported upon in detail, each of 
which is of considerable interest to container manufacturers and 
the users of corrugated and solid fibre shipping containers 

4. Changes contained in Supplement No. 4 to Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 5, authorizing the shipment of certain 
articles in fibre boxes, which previously were required to be 
shipped in other types of containers. 

The Container Handbook 

Announcement was made that copy for the Container Hand- 
book had been placed in the hands of the printer and that mem- 
bers had ordered over 30,000 copies. This Handbook was com- 
piled by the association staff and 48 members have ordered copies 
with their individual imprint on the cover. The booklet is being 
prepared in three separate volumes containing information and 
data as to— 

1. Corrugated Products 

2. Solid Fiberboard Products 

3. Both Corrugated and Solid Fiberboard Products 

Standardization Committee’s Report 

Chairman F. J. Kress, of the Standardization Committee, sub- 
mitted a comprehensive report on subjects which had been re- 
ferred to the Committee for recommendation and report. 

Among the important subjects reported upon by the Standard- 
ization Committee were the following: 

is Proposed 


Hearings in 


Committee at Hearings in 


Changes in Specifications for Linerboard in 
Corrugated Test Boxes. 
2. Specifications for Canned Food Boxes. 
3. Gummed Cambric Tape—Standard Colors. 
4. Rule 41, Section 11, Test Basis for Gummed Cambric Tape 
Used at Manufacturer's Construction Joint of Corrugated Boxes. 
5. Gummed Cambric Tape—Elmendorf Tests of Samples. 
6. Knit Goods in Oversize and Overweight Containers. 
7. “Container” Subjects to be Considered by the Consolidated 
Freight Classification Committee at the April, 1928, Hearings. 
Appropriate action was taken by the members with respect to 
each of the subjects named above. 
Statistical—Accounting Subjects 
Detailed reports were submitted, covering the following sub- 
jects: 
Depreciation Questionnaire 
“Bad Debt” Questionnaire 
Census of the Fibre Container Industry 
Forms for Petty Cash Account 
Profit and Loss Questionnaire and Summary—1927. 
Next Meeting 
The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, as follows: 
Wednesday, May 16, 1928 
Folding Box Group Meeting in the Morning. 
Paperboard Group Meeting in the Afternoon. 
Thursday, May 17, 1928 
Container Group Meeting in the Morning 
General Meeting of the Three Groups in Joint Session in 
Afternoon, 
The Red Lacquer Room at the Palmer House, has been re- 
served for the General and Group Meetings. 
Meetings of the Executive Committee and the Standing Com- 
mittees will be held at the Palmer House, Tuesday, May 15. 
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“= || Why Norwood Equipment 
‘ Helps Increase Profits! 


“a ORWOOD equipment—water filters and paper mill machinery 
a 4 N — is designed and built by an organization which for nearly 
Oxes, P ‘ a ‘ 

forty years has been working with the paper industry. 


Close association with the industry has given Norwood’s en- 


oo gineers the mill man’s viewpoint and a clear insight into your 
o> tn | en problems. Norwood equipment, as a result, is built to meet your 
needs—rugged, dependable construction—with a host of time, labor 
Paper Mill and trouble saving features which help you maintain satisfactory 

sub- Sqniganene performance, continuous operation and profitable production. 

Filters 
Pa stig: = a ol If you have a problem in connection with water filtration or 
— involving calenders, platers, dusters, suction boxes or brushing 
a engines, Norwood’s engineers will gladly co-operate with you. We 
eae suggest that you write us. 
mer | at aes NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 


NORWOOD 
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Paper Testing at the Government Printing Office 


By E. O. Reed? 


The responsibility for the quality of the many materials pur- 
chased by the Government Printing Office belongs to the Division 
of Tests and Technical Control. Some idea of the work of this 
division is included in the report of the Division for 1927. 


Increase in Number of Samples Tested 
The rapid growth of the work and the importance of the divi- 
sion of tests and technical control is best shown by the accom- 
panying tabulation, listing the number of samples of various ma- 
terials analyzed in each fiscal year since its establishment in 
February, 1922. 


TABULATION OF SAMPLES TESTED BY THE DIVISION OF 
TESTS AND TECHNICAL CONTROL 
1922 (5 
months) 
Paper and paper products, in- 
cluding bid, delivery, and 
investigational samples .. 
Textiles, including bookbind- 
ing cloths, and cordage.. 3 543 5 589 
Bookbinding leathers 
Metals, including type met- 
als, babbitt metals, tin, 
antimony, lead ... mae 
Glue eu 
Ink-making materials .. 
Lubricating oils and greases 
Gasoline ; 
Chemicals 
MisceHaneous, including soaps, 
waxes, turpentine, etc.... 


1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 


3,942 4,397 4,768 


4,831 5,109 5,354 


1 Technical Director, Division of Tests and Technical Control. 

The foregoing tabulation shows that the samples of paper tested 
have increased considerably each year since the division of tests 
and technical control was established and also shows the largest 
increase of the various materials tested over last year. This has 
been due to the fact that the amount of paper purchased by the 
Government Printing Office has increased annually and also on ac- 
count of the extended investigations of paper for the purpose of 
improving the present specifications and methods of testing. 

Due to the supplying of blank paper to various Government de- 
partments and establishments, the quantity of paper purchased by 
the Government Printing Office has increased considerably the 
last three years. Over 4,800,000 more pounds of paper were pur- 
chased in the fiscal year 1927 than in the previous year. 

The number of samples of paper tested includes all materials 
made of paper, such as envelopes, file jackets, fiber shipping con- 
tainers, binder’s board, and paper for special uses. A large num- 
ber of samples have been tested in connection with the cooperative 
work being conducted on the standardization of paper. 

Special attention has been given the past year to bookbinding 
leathers, bookbinding cloths, and ink-making materials. Most of 
this work has been of an investigational nature for the purpose of 
determining the essential requirements for these materials and to 
develop standard specifications for the qualities used by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

As a result of the careful technical inspection maintained over 
all materials delivered to the office, there has been a marked im- 
provement in the quality of the various supplies received. In 
many cases rejections are due to unfamiliarity with the require- 
ments of the Government specifications. The technical inspection 
of materials has been gradually broadened since the establishment 
of the laboratory and now includes all materials purchased or 
produced by the Government Printing Office. 

The value and importance of the routine technical testing of all 
supplies can not be judged merely by the number of deliveries 
rejected but should be based on the total value represented by the 
materials purchased. During the past year supplies to the value 
of $4,000,000 were purchased. For paper alone a total of $2,900,- 
000 was expended. 


1Included under “Miscellaneous.” 


As a result of the technical inspection and testing of all de- 
liveries of materials purchased, 301 deliveries were rejected, of 
which 206 were paper, 
terials. 

The following is a tabulation of the rejections of pape 
deliveries being rejected for more than one deficiency: 


31 envelopes, and 64 miscellaneous ma- 


r, some 


Not within weight tolerance 
General appearance ‘s 
Unsatisfactory finish 
Unsatisfaciory opacity 
Unsatisfactory in color . 
Deficient in stock 

Deficient in folding endurance . 
Deficient in bursting strength 
Excessive ash 

Deficient in absorption 

Deficient in thickness 


There is also submitted a detailed tabulation of the inspection 
and testing of all deliveries of paper received during the year 
July 1, 1926, through June 30, 1927, giving the total number of 
pounds delivered, the total number of pounds rejected, the number 
of deliveries of each kind of paper received, and the number of 
deliveries rejected. In certain instances portions of deliveries 
were rejected and the remainer accepted, due to variation in the 
quality of paper in a single delivery. In such cases the rejection 
is listed as a delivery. The table follows: 


PAPER RECEIVED a. _RESULTS OF TECHNICAL 
INSPECTION 


AMOUNT OF 


Number 
of de- 

liveries 

rejected 


Number 
of de- 
liveries 
tested 


Kind 


of paper 


Amount 
rejected 
Pounds 

82,372 
765,293 


Amount 
accepted 
?ounds 
1,397,968 
9,607,221 


Amount 
delivered 
Pounds 
News print 1,480,340 
Machine-finish book 10,372,514 
Supercalendered aad 
halftone book... 
Coated book 
Mimeograph paper 
United States money- 
order safety and 
writing 
Map paper 
Chart paper 
Manifold 


3,947,005 
720,981 
1,915,197 


3,922,382 
716,723 
1,766,323 


24,623 


612,859 
224,614 
218,910 
573,100 
2,099,432 
4,582,184 
703,352 
216,501 
11,236 
384,297 
1,533,975 
583,030 
37,675 
91,841 

6. 7,994 


612,859 
146,093 
218,910 
564,190 
1,756,016 
4,032,440 
663,136 
209,313 
11,236 
362,136 
1,259,980 


~ 


nue 


Cover paper 
Wrapping paper... 
Tag board 
Manila cardboard. . 
Railroad board 
Wood bristol 
United States pos- 
tal-card bristol. . 
Miscellaneous—Par- 
affin, gummed, 
stereotype mold- 
ing, oiled manila 
tympan, plate 
wiping, back lin- 
ing 36,845 
Blotting 139,317 
News board, chip 
board, and box 
board 699,060 
21,592 
861,620 


id 
Cee NOwWO4oeuse © 


504.394 123,600 


w 


11,751,348 11,613,593 137,755 


33,212 3,633 23 
130,839 47 15 


699,060 27 
21,592 8 
861,620 23 


44,437,739 41,811,948 2,635,791 2,220 206 
Frequently paper complying with the specifications in quality is 
rejected for noncompliance with the weight tolerance of 5 per 
cent above or below the ordered weight. There were 29 such re- 
jections included in those listed for the year. Of a total purchase 
for the year of 44,447,739 pounds of paper, the total quantity re- 
jected amounted to 2,635,791 pounds, or approximately 5.5 per 
cent. Considering the total amount of paper purchased and the 
fact that a considerable quantity of paper rejected was for non- 
compliance with weight only, the total quantity rejected for non- 
compliance with the standard specifications is considered low. 
During the year 568 deliveries of envelopes were received, cover- 


ing a total of 41,112,962 envelopes of paper qualities varying from 
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Away back in 1858, two 
young men, Asa ‘Shuler 
and J. W. Benninghofen 


dictates the entire pro- 
cess. 
Naturally the result is 


he year 


her ol formed a partnership for a better felt — one that 
number the manufacture of has the proper strength 
aber of paper making felts. in combination with 
pip The grandsons of great water removing 
Pra those two men are still making felts, qualities; that is going to produce more 
and better tonnage; that is going to save 


now known as Hamilton Felts. 
NICAL Three generations of experience! Sev- in steam and overhead costs; that’s go- 
ing to wear longer; that re- 


Number enty years spent in making felts! 
quires less down time for wash 


of de- 
ing; that will make money for 


liveries It is this experience that 
marks the difference between . 
ordinary felts and Hamilton Sie = (YOU. 
Felts. It is this experience that - mm. ry ar adie ee 
determines what a Hamilton ‘utdnad neode exactly Give 
Felt should be. It dictates the 


; it every test of use and per- 
wool to be used, the proper mix- formance vou think a felt 
ture of it, the method of card- — ought to ‘have. Then put 
. ? . ilto i¢ > a 
ing, of weaving, the number of cer 5 Patt biue «Hamilton Felts on all your 
threads to the inch—in short, it  /ines full width of the machines. 

felt and by one shorter 
blue line midway be- 
tween them. 


Ask the Hamilton Felt man—a practical felt man who 
knows paper making as well as making felts to fit | 
individual mill conditions. Most likely he calls on you “ 
regularly. If you prefer, write to us direct. 


Shuler & Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio 


The Miami Woolen Mills 
Established 1858 
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wood manila to the highest grades of bonds and ledgers. Thirty- 
one deliveries, totaling 5,264,719 envelopes, were rejected during 
the year for noncompliance with specifications. 

The following tabulation gives the total of each kind of en- 
velopes purchased during the year: 


Kind Number Number 
of envelopes of deliveries 

Wood manila envelopes ................0005 1,459,721 21 
EE SSP ree rrr 33,535,885 439 
Rope manila envelopes ..................+- 306,364 17 
Sulphite manila envelopes .................. 76,525 4 
hite writing envelopes .................. 4,888,840 43 
Fine white writing envelopes ............... 89,900 10 
OR nos cnc cnnt > ee eeene es ke 127,400 10 
Fine white bond envelopes 624,072 20 
COE | ow. 5s sccm sncneesbonte 4,275 4 
0 ee Pere 41,112,962 568 
BPS Pe eee ee ee Tere eee 5,264,719 31 


Investigation of Bond and Ledger Papers 


The final report on the cooperative work conducted with the 
United Typothetae of America and the paper manufacturers for 
jointly working out a technical standardization of bond and ledger 
papers has recently been published, including the proposed specifi- 
cations for these papers. This report combines the two reports 
already published and includes a necessary revision of the tenta- 
tive specifications for bond and ledger papers issued in 1924. Con- 
siderable interest in this work has been shown by the paper manu- 
facturers, and especially by the large consumers of paper. Copies 
of this report are available to anyone interested in this work and 
will be furnished upon request. 

A number of mills have sent in additional samples of their 
papers to be tested in connection with this investigation, and other 
mills which had not previously cooperated have furnished complete 
sets of their mill brands of bond and ledger papers. Forty-three 
paper mills have cooperated in this investigation by submitting 
samples of their regular mill brands of bond and ledger papers. 
For both the first and second investigations, a total of 230 samples 
of bond and 112 samples of ledger papers were tested. These re- 
sults represent the most comprehensive survey of technical tests 
ever issued for these kinds of papers. 

The present Government specifications for bond and ledger 
papers were adopted as a result of this extended investigation. 
These specifications, which have been used by the Government for 
over three years, have proved very satisfactory in use and are a 
decided improvement over the specifications formerly used for 
purchasing these grades of paper. 

The folding endurance test has proved to be the only available 
physical test for furnishing reliable information as to the quality 
of the various grades of bond and ledger papers. The bursting- 
strength test has been found inadequate for measuring the quality 
of these papers. The specifications for bond and ledger papers are 
in harmony with good commercial practice, and no difficulty is 
experienced in securing competitive bids on the Government's 
requirements for these papers. 

Investigation of Kraft Paper 

The results of the extended investigation on kraft paper which 
has been conducted are now being tabulated for publication, and 
every effort will be made to issue them at an early date. The Gov- 
ernment specifications for kraft paper, which were adopted in 1925 
as a result of the investigation, have proved to be a decided im- 
provement over the specifications formerly used for the purchase 
of this grade of paper. 

The folding-endurance test has proved more satisfactory than 
the bursting-strength test, which was the only physical test for- 
merly used for measuring the quality of kraft paper. The “pop” 
test could be met by the addition of sizing or by other means which 
added nothing to the serviceability of the paper. 

Investigation of Printing Papers 

An extensive investigation on book papers is now being carried 
out in cooperation with the paper manufacturers. This investiga- 
tion will include machine-finish, supercalendered, and coated book 
papers of all qualities. Fifty-eight paper manufacturers have been 
requested to furnish samples of their regular mill brands of papers 
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for this investigation. These samples will be subjected to al 
available tests for measuring the various qualities and the most 
satisfactory tests for indicating quality will be determined. The 
results of this investigation will be used in a revision of Govern. 
ment specifications for these grades of paper and will be of value 
in developing a commercial standardization based on technical 
tests. Special attention will be given to a study of the relation. 
ship of printing inks to papers and the development of methods 
for measuring these qualities by laboratory tests. 


Investigation of News Print Paper 
A similar investigation relative to news print paper is also under 
way in cooperation with the mechanical department of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association. The news print investi- 
gation will prove of value to both the manufacturers and con- 
sumers of this paper. 


Study of Atmospheric Conditions 

The investigations relative to atmospheric conditions and moist- 
ure content of various kinds of paper have been continued. The 
installation of humidifying equipment in the Government Printing 
Office has been extended. The maintenance of uniform atmos- 
pheric conditions and the elimination of low relative humidity 
have proved a decided advantage in securing maximum production 
and in eliminating pressroom difficulties attributable to atmospheric 
conditions. 

The data being collected relative to the moisture content of vari- 
ous kinds of paper are proving to be of great importance. The 
addition of a moisture requirement in the specifications for postal- 
card paper has proved the importance of maintaining the moisture 
content of certain papers within specified limits. The results of 
this work will prove of importance in connection with the use of 
paper on present-day printing equipment and in overcoming static 
electricity, curl, wavy edges, wrinkles in roll stock, and other diffi- 
culties experienced with paper, due primarily to moisture content. 


Indoor Atmospheric Conditions in Europe 


The subject of atmospheric conditions was studied by the techni- 
cal director when in Europe in 1926, and it was noted that there 
was considerable difference between atmospheric conditions in 
Europe and those which exist in the more populous portions of the 
United States. These conditions were studied in England, Ger- 
many, and France. No difficulty appeared to be experienced in 
those countries with low relative humidity or static electricity, the 
source of most troubles in printing plants in the United States. 
This was found to be due to the higher relative humidity condi- 
tions existing indoors and outdoors in Europe throughout the 
year. 

A study of the moisture content of paper in Europe and the at- 
mospheric conditions under which paper is handled indicate that 
the difficulties experienced there were due chiefly to high relative 
humidity conditions. The adoption of a relative humidity of 65 
per cent and a temperature of 65° F. for standard paper-testing 
conditions in European countries is fully justified in view of the 
normal indoor conditions existing in these countries. However, 
this does not justify the adoption of a similar standard in this 
country. The standard atmospheric testing condition for paper 
of 70° to 75° F. temperature and 50 per cent relative humidity 
adopted by the United States Government has proved quite satis- 
factory and furnishes test results which are in harmony with the 
actual conditions under which paper is handled in the United 
States. 

The following tabulation gives the indoor temperature and rela- 
tive humidity in London for each month for the years 1925 and 
1926. This datum was kindly furnished by Edw. A. Dawe, ex- 
aminer of the receiving and examining branch of His Majesty's 
stationery office, Stamford street, London, S. E. 1. The results 
were recorded in the testing laboratory of the British stationery 
office, where all paper and other materials purchased are inspected 
and tested. These results were obtained from readings taken 
three tims a day, 10 a. m,, 1 p. m, and 4 p. m. It will be noted 
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that the indoor temperatures are lower than usually exist indoors 
in this country, due to custom and climatic conditions. 


TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY IN LONDON, 
1925 AND 1926 
[His Majesty’s stationery office, Cornwall House, Stamford Street, London, 
SE. 1. i ini 


Receiving and examining branch. Edw. A. Dawe, examiner.] 
Relative humidity 
Month Average a | 
temperature Average Maximum Minimum 
1925 ft J % To % 
we eid 62.8 62.9 75.0 51.0 
ebruary 63.8 59.9 68.0 51.0 
OS 65.6 51.5 59.0 47.5 
ere 64.7 48.0 53.0 40.0 
eS 66.8 58.9 72.0 51.0 
RES ve bac 69.0 $4.1 73.0 33.0 
jan alse sans 71.2 60.7 75.5 40.0 
ied yt kos whe wia's-o' 61.4 71.0 82.0 56.0 
September .......... 61.5 70.1 88.0 50.0 
October ...... 61.5 69.2 81.0 53.5 
November ..... 59.2 58.7 70.0 50.0 
SE Se Serge 60.9 53.0 62.0 46.0 
Average for year ....... 64.0 59.8 
1926 
ary i Ea ee ee eee 61.4 56.3 68.0 51.0 
tt ncnwnshbeoe sé 63.4 60.5 77.0 $2.5 
6 eee 62.9 53.5 60.0 46.0 
es 64.9 56.9 63.0 49.0 
a a a 59.4 68.5 77.0 55.0 
DERE Osnetensbsseenev sas 67.6 66.5 78.0 48.0 
ee 70.0 67.4 78.0 46.5 
Ore 70.1 65.0 76.5 50.0 
OE ee 65.3 71.9 87.0 55.0 
ere 59.9 61.1 72.5 52.0 
CO SS 59.9 61.1 70.0 55.0 
December ............ 57.9 58.6 69.0 52.0 
Average for year ....... 63.6 62.3 


For comparative 
year’s report giving the indoor and outdoor temperature and rela- 
tive humidity in Washington for each month for the same period 
of time are also given. 


Indoor Outdoor 
ae a ns A —_—__-——__ = 
Tempera- Relative humidity Tempera- Relative 
Month ture, oN ~ ture, humidity, 
average Average Maximum Minimum average average 
1925 -r. Jo % wt 
jeouary sadeee 80.9 23 35 16 32.3 67.3 
ebruary 81.3 29.2 41 18 42.7 64 
EE Geashans 79.6 30.6 46 20 46.7 61.3 
78.3 34.4 49 20 54.3 56.6 
iG Bis a9} 80.6 34.6 $1 23 62.7 57 
Ese bicy nes 84.3 34.9 48 21 79 59 
| Se 82.7 39.3 55 25 77.7 64.7 
August ...... 81.6 55.6 66 41 71 68 
September 80.7 60.5 79 45 72.7 68.7 
October ...... 79.3 43.9 63 26 $3 68.3 
November 80.1 22.3 31 12 44.7 63 
December 78.9 28.2 37 18 37 61 
Av. for year 80.7 36.4 56.1 63.2 
1926 
qepuery wae 78.5 31.4 41 21 33.7 64.7 
ebruary ..... 78.8 21.8 39 15 36.3 66.7 
i SE 80.4 23 33 12 39.7 54 
ae 81.2 31.4 42 20 52 48.7 
eae 79.5 39.8 49 25 65.3 50.4 
a caubGebse 80.6 46.8 68 29 70.4 61 
OO — aaa 84.3 55.1 72 45 77.7 66.7 
re 79.1 57.9 75 36 76 75.3 
September 78.1 65.8 79 56 68.7 77 
October ...... 78.7 55.7 75 33 57.7 73.3 
November 80 39.2 54 25 44.7 66.7 
December 79.4 21.2 32 13 33.7 69.7 
Av. for year 79.8 40.7 54.7 4.5 


Investigations Relative to Durability of Paper 
Considerable investigational work is being conducted by the 
division of tests and technical control relative to the durability and 
permanency of paper. One of the most important considerations 
in the purchase of paper for the use of the Government is the 
development of specifications which will insure the highest quality 
of durable paper for the records of the Government. It is of 
prime importance that in the production of many Government 
documents the most durable paper obtainable shall be used.. The 
Government Printing Office offers probably the best field available 
in this country for the study of the permanency of paper. In 
addition to producing important record books and Government 
documents, the office employs many experienced bookbinders, who 
devote their entire time to the preservation of valuable Govern- 
ment records. This offers an exceptional opportunity for the 
examination of the paper used in old records and for a study of 
the causes of deterioration of paper. The data obtained will prove 
of value in the development of specifications for durable paper. 
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The specifications for 100 per ceat rag ledger paper were modj- 
fied last year in order to obtain paper of the most durable quality, 
These specifications now require the use of new white or cream 
rags only and prohibit the presence of any sizing material or 
chemicals which might limit the permanency of the paper. The re. 
quirements, together with the folding-endurance tests previously 
added to the specifications, should insure the highest quality of 
this grade of paper. 

In cooperation with the New York Times and the paper manu- 
facturers, investigational work is being conducted relative to the 
production of an all-rag news print paper for the printing of per- 
manent library editions of newspapers and periodicals. The work 
which has been done on this problem has proved to be of con- 
siderable interest and value also to the research work of the 
Government Printing Office. 

An investigation has also been made relative to methods for 
measuring the absorption of blotting paper. Three different 
methods proposed for this purpose were used, including the 
l-cubic-centimeter standard-ink method, the Klemm or mounting 
test, and the Dahlen absorption test. As a result of this investiga- 
tion it was found that the results with the 1-cubic-centimeter 
standard-ink method, which method has been in use in the Goy- 
ernment specifications during the last four years, gave satisfactory 
results in harmony with actual service. Further work 
under way in order that a complete report may be issued. 


is now 


Relationship of Paper to Printing Inks 


Considerable investigational work has been conducted by the 
chemists of the laboratory on the relationship of paper to printing 
inks. This investigation has dealt with methods for measuring the 
opacity of paper and the resistance of paper to printing inks. 
Owing to the increased use of lightweight printing papers today, 
considerable interest has developed in this work. The resistance 
of paper to printing ink is just as important as the opacity of the 
paper in studying difficulties experienced with the showing through 
of the printing. The work so far conducted has dealt especially 
with mimeograph, newsprint, and book papers. 

The preliminary investigation has shown that tests for measuring 
the degree of sizing of paper will not furnish information as to 
the relationship of paper to oil-base inks, such as mimeograph and 
printing inks. Two methods have been developed and are now 
being used for testing printing papers. This work is being cor- 
ducted in cooperation with the paper testing committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry and will be 
of considerable interest to the paper and printing industries. 

At the request of the District of Columbia government, specifica- 
tions have been prepared for the purchase of paper for the use of 
the Washington schools. All bid and delivery samples submitted 
under these specifications have also been tested for compliance 
with the same. 

At the request of the superintendent of the reading room of the 
Library of Congress, investigational work is being conducted rela- 
tive to the development of specifications for jacket envelopes for 
filing pamphlets on the shelves of the library. As a result of this 
work, specifications will be recommended for the most serviceable 
and economical quality of paper for use in these jackets. 

Assistance has also been rendered the American Red Cross 
relative te tests on samples of coated and supercalendered book 
papers for use in their publications. Considerable difficulty had 
been experienced with the breaking at the fold of the paper in 
these publications. Over 30 samples of paper were tested for the 
Red Cross and it was found that the folding-endurance test 
furnished the most reliable information as to serviceability of 
papers for its use. 


Cooperation with Various Industries 


The division of tests and technical control has continued to coop- 
erate with commercial concerns furnishing materials to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for the purpose of developing specifications 
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Set it and forget it! 


You can depend upon Mason Regulators to hold reduced 
pressures where they are set,—without trouble, without re- 
quiring a lot of attention, but with an accuracy that does 
not diminish with long, continuous use. 

Tests more severe than any imposed in actual service are 
given each regulator before it leaves the factory. Experi- 
enced engineers know that Mason Regulators will relieve 
them of the worry and responsibility of accurate pressure 
control. 

Write for a copy of Catalog No. 62 which gives complete 
description and prices of all Mason Regulators. 
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Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco Office, 606 Howard Street 


Mason Regulator Co. of Canada, Ltd. 314 Notre Dame St. West, Montreal 
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for various materials, and to supply reliable information to Govern- 
ment bidders and contractors as to the requirements of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Cooperative work has been continued with the National Associ- 
ation of the Glue Manufacturers in connection with glue, and with 
the United Typothetae of America and the paper manufacturers 
relative to the standard of paper. Cooperative investigations are 
now being started with the mechanical section of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association relative to type-metal alloys 
of all kinds and newsprint paper. 

During the last year the inquiries from commercial concerns 
interested in the research work being conducted by the Government 
Printihg Office have been very heavy. Approximately 2,000 letters 
have been written during the year in supplying desired information. 
These requests have been for information on specifications for 
paper and other materials used in printing, binding, and allied 
industries. Considerable information has been requested relative 
to type-metal alloys. Information has also been requested relative 
to bookbinding materials, and for assistance in production diff- 
culties experienced in various commercial plants similar to those 
met by the Government Printing Office. 

Owing to the interest displayed in the annual report of the techni- 
cal director printed in the annual report of the Public Printer for 
1926, it was necessary to have 1,500 copies of this report reprinted 
and the supply has been practically exhausted. 

The division of tests and technical control has rendered 
assistance to the Treasury Department, the Post Office Department, 
Library of Congress, and other Government agencies in connection 
with paper, inks, and glues, and problems which could be handled 
by the experienced chemists of the Government Printing Office. 

The technical director is a member of the following committees 
and devotes considerable time in connection with the work of 
these committees: 

Paper specifications committee of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing; Federal Specifications Board; also the following Federal 
specifications committees: Paper technical committee, committee 
on inks and typewriter ribbons, technical committee on color, 
shipping container committee, and committee on specifications for 
lubricants and liquid fuels. 


Early Specimens of Paper Machinery 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Avpany, N. Y., April 9, 1928—One of the buildings of the 
Bagley & Sewall Company, Watertown, houses what is said to be 
one of the most interesting and valuable collections of antique 
machinery and waterwheels in existence. The various specimens 
have been gathered over a long period by Clarence E. Kinne, 
vice president of the company, who has spent much time and 
money in gathering together the collection which includes early 
specimens of papermaking machinery. A number of machines 
made by G. Goulding, predecessor to the Bagley & Sewall Com- 
pany, are in the collection, being gathered from various sections 
of Northern New York. 

Mr. Kinne, who is considered one of the best mechanical en- 
gineers in the country, has taken a special interest in gathering 
together 27 motor wheels which trace the evolution of power 
generating devices back for nearly a century. Most of these 
waterwheels are obsolete and were designed to transmit power 
directly to the machines to be operated. 

Mr. Kinne is planning to invite Henry Ford to Watertown next 
summer to view his collection of antiques. 


High Water at Holyoke 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxke, Mass., April 10, 1928—Flood conditions of a moder- 
ate sort have been maintained in the Connecticut River and tribu- 
taries the past few days reaching about 8% feet over the crest of 
the dam Sunday and yesterday. Except for impairment of power 
of the paper mills on the river bank which use the river as a 
tail race no damage of consequence is reported. 
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W. H. Loomis Talc Corp. Prospers 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Gouverneur, N. Y., April 9, 1928—The W. H. Loomis Tale 
Corporation will shortly observe its tenth anniversary as one of 
the thriving industrial concerns of Northern New York. The 
company first began operations in 1918 when the first unit of Mill 
No. 1 was erected at Emeryville. In this mill was installed the 
first air separator which would produce a product of 200-mesh 
which was standard mesh at that time. This machine was jp- 
stalled while patents were still pending. 

6 x 24 foot tubes were used in the first unit. When the second 
unit of No. 1 Mill was erected a new separator producing a 325. 
mesh was built by the manufacturers according to specifications 
and requirements of the Loomis Company. This produced a prod- 
uct 18 times finer than the original machine, 8 x 26 foot tubes 
being used, which was the largest diameter tubes in any mill oper- 
ated for talic purposes. 

The special tubes of 8 x 26 feet which were installed in Mill 
No. 2 have a capacity of 17 tons of pebbles and are lined with 
porcelain brick. The pebbles itsed by the Loomis mills are im- 
ported from France, being’ @athered from the ocean shores and 
therefore water polished which assures even color for the prod- 
uct. The lining in the Hardinge or preliminary grinders comes 
from Belgium, these machines having a capacity of seven tons 
of pebbles. 

A second mill was built by the company in 1922 at York, the 
main building of which was 100 by 160 feet and 50 feet high. The 
rock bins in connection with this mill have a capacity of 1600 tons 

An addition to this mill was started last summer to provide 
additional storagé.space for the finished product. This addition 
is 60 x 150 feet, of concrete and steel. The steel work was com- 
pleted last fall before cold weather interrupted the building opera- 
tions. The work was at a standstill during the winter but is now 
being resumed and it is expected that the addition will be com- 
pleted by mid-summer. 

A new machine is now being installed in Mill No. 2 which will 
increase the present output »f the company by 5,000 tons annually. 

The Loomis Company hz. acquired in recent years valuable 
timberlands and water power sites and now owns about five miles 
on each side of the Oswegatchie River. This land includes about 
3,000 acres and one of the most valuable water power sites in 
this section. 

The company has for some time been interested in reforestation 
and has planted about 350,000 trees, mostly Norway spruce and 
white pine. It is planned to set out 100,000 additional trees during 
the present season. It is estimated that the company has sufficient 
timber to fill its requirements for years to come. 


Henry A. Wise Heads Canadian Newsprint Co. 


Henry A. Wise, formerly associated with the news print indus- 
try as counsel at New York for several of the large producers, 
has been elected president of the Canadian Newsprint Company, 
Ltd., succeeding W. N. Hurlbut. 

Mr. Wise is well known in the paper industry as the former 
counsel of the American Paper and Pulp Association. He was 
one of those responsible for the formation of the Import Com- 
mittee of the American Paper Industry, and hs served as its 
general counsel since the inauguration of the organization. 


Students Visit Allied Paper Mills 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., April 9, 1928—Twenty students from the 
Engineering Department of the University of Detroit, were Mon- 
day afternoon visitors to the King division of the Allied Paper 
Mills. They were guided through the various departments and ex- 
plained the processes of paper making. 

This party is making a first hand study of many Michigan in- 
dustries. They stopped Monday morning at the Jackson Prison 
shops. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


C. N. Hollwedel, formerly connected with the resale department 
of the Grasselli Chemical Company, has recently joined the sales 


force of the Warner Chemical Company, New York. 
ees 


There was another excellent attendance at the regular weekly 
luncheon and meeting of the New York Division of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry held last Monday at the Can- 
adian Club. Instructive and interesting addresses on the coarse 
paper industry were given by W. E. Ebbetts, of Coy, Disbrow & 
Co., and J. C. Mallallieu, of George W. Millar & Co., followed by 
a general discussion of the business situation. 

* * * 

The Joint Committee on Approved Pulp Testing Chemists for the 
Paper Industry of the United States, with headquarters at 18 East 
41st street, New York, announces that the following chemists have 
been accepted by the committee as approved pulp testing chemists, 
and are now listed as such: Fritz Grunwald, Container Corpora- 
tion of America, Chicago, Ill., effective April 2, 1928; J. T. Donald 
& Co., Ltd., 40-42 Belmont street, Montreal, Que., effective April 
5, 1928; Thomas Hans, Container Corporation of America, Chicago, 
Ill., effective April 6, 1928, and Frank Libby, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., effective April 9, 1928. 

28 

The Robert Gair Company, New York, is issuing 200,000 Class 
A participating shares of no par value, whose price is $50 a share, 
and accumulated dividend, to yield immediately 5% per cent, the 
proceeds to be used to retire the outstanding $4,850,000 of 5% 
per cent first mortgage gold bonds and $4,000,000 of 7 per cent 
preferred stock and for other corporate purposes. The company, 
which was established 64 years ago, is now claimed to be the larg- 
est concern of its kind in the world, numbering among its cus- 
tomers nearly all of the large package merchandisers of the coun- 
try. When the present financing " completed the company’s cap- 
italization will be, in addition to the 200,000 shares of this issue, 
500,000 Class B shares, all authorized and to be outstanding. 

x * * 

The National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., with 
headquarters in the Time Building, New York, announces that sup- 
plement 4 to Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5 effective 
April 30 provides for an increase from fifth class to fourth class 
in official classification territory on shipments of rags, waste paper, 
felt clippings, carpet mill sweepings or flyings, cordage mill waste 
flax, mill waste, jute waste and rag or shoddy dust when shipped in 
compressed bales. This change will affect the accumulation of these 
paper making materials and the mill interests should be as inter- 
ested in the proposal as the dealers and collectors. The same ques- 
tion was carried to the Interstate Commerce Commission about ten 
years ago and the commission ruled that the present ratings were 
reasonable but the carriers have contended that the fifth class rat- 
ing is a carload rating and the group of paper making materials and 
grains were the only articles accorded fifth class rating in less car- 
load lots. It is expected that the association will ask for a sus- 
pension of the proposed increases and when the hearing is held it 
should have the active co-operation of all those who might be 
handling these articles. 


Goes With Allied Paper Mills 
Katamazoo, Mich., April 9, 1928.—Joseph S. Widemeyer, for 15 
years with the Watervliet Paper Company and for 10 years in 
charge of the coating division of that concern, has resigned his 
post to accept a similar post with the Allied Paper Mills, of 
Kalamazoo. The change is in the nature of a promotion. 
Otto Kreiger has accepted a position with the coating division of 
the Michigan Paper Company in this city. He has previously been 
with the Watervleit Paper Company in the same department. 
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News of the South 


The Strickland Paper Company, Birmingham, Ala., has received 
its first carload shipments of stock lines, these consisting of the 
Hammermill papers. The Strickland Paper Company’s lines will be 
extensive, including all fine and coarse papers. The company ex. 
pects to cover all of Mississippi and Alabama, having two men on 
the road. Mr. Strickland is very much pleased with the large 
volume of business received even before most of the stock has 
been placed on his shelves. 


The Dillard Paper Company, Greensboro, N. C., has just issued 
a very attractive price list printed in a soft green ink on green 
Atlantic Bond, using light green American Embossed Cover for 
the outside. The Dillard Paper Company's new price list shows 
several new lines which the company has recently taken on. These 
are: Wauregan Colored Flat Writing, American Standard Cover, 
American Eggshell Book and Extension Ledger, all of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company’s manufacture, and Fiscal Bond made 
by the B. D. Rising Paper Company. Dillard Paper Company js 
to be congratulated on the completeness and attractiveness of its 
new price list. 

Mr. Secerest of the Central States Envelope Company, Division 
of the United States Envelope Company, has just completed a 
round of the paper merchants in the middle ard central South, 
taking in Louisville, Nashville, Birmingham, Memphis, etc. 

Frank Murphy of the Kimberly, Clark Company’s New York 
office, has recently returned from a business trip to Atlanta. 


Frank Walton Power Dead 


Boston, Mass., April 9, 1928.—About fifty from Carter Rice & 
Co. Corp., many representatives of trade organizations, and a 
number from paper houses, attended the funeral of Frank Walton 
Power at the First Unitarian Parish Church, Dedham, Mass., 
Thursday, April 5. Mr. Power passed away Monday, April 2, at 
his residence, Brandon Hall, 1501 Beacon street, Brookline, Mass. 
He was born in Cambridge, Mass., April 24, 1862. Mr. Power 
lived there until his marriage, when he removed to Dedham, where 
he had resided until about twelve years ago, when he went to 
Brookline. ‘ 

He had been connected with Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. for the 
last forty years and was a director and manager of the coarse 
paper department. During his career in the paper business he had 
always been keenly interested in Association work. He was for- 
merly president of the National Paper Trade Association and the 
New England Paper Merchants Association and had served on 
many committees. 

Mr. Power was auditor of the Dedham Cooperative Bank from 
1895 to 1911 and president from 1911 until his death. He was a 
member of Dedham Contentment Lodge, A. F. and A. M., The 
Boston Art Club and other organizations. 

He is survived by a son, Wendell Fales Power, of Plymouth, 
Mass., and three grand-children, Anstiss Curtis R., Barbara F. and 
Jeffry R. Power. 


Japanese Paper Production Increases 


Wasuincrton, D. C., April 11, 1928.—The Japanese Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association announces production in the mills of the 
association during the month of January at 48,882 short tons and 
sales at 48,427 short tons as against 44,344 tons and 43,387 tons 
respectively in January of last year according to a report received 
by the Department of Commerce. Production of news print which 
represents from 40 to 45 per cent of the total output, was slightly 
less than during the corresponding month of last year, amounting 
to only 19,791 tons. The decrease in this grade, however, was more 
than offset by the increase in production of best grade and ordi- 
nary printing papers, which totaled 12,168 tons. Production o! 
wrapping paper also shows a considerable increase from 1,815 tons 
to 3,221 tons. 
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Ween time—are the outstanding reasons for there now being 155 
Mass, Niagara Beaters in use. And, these are used to beat stock from 
gh dog tissue to board, equally well. 
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whose Niagara Beaters are unexcelled as rapid and thorough mixers— 
ent to dependable. And, one Niagara Beater does the work of two 
er and sometimes three Holland Beaters, while at the same time 
coarse consuming less power per ton of stock produced with fewer men 
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id the smaller initial investment for a given capacity. 
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; Niagara Beaters are especially preferred by book, newsprint 
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nik a and Kraft Mills—where many installations are now giving de- 
The pendable service. 

— Investigate Niagara Beaters. Our special booklet will be sent 


upon request. Write for it today. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 


Machinery for Paper and Pulp Mills 
APPLETON WISCONSIN 


sient” Mfg. = Sales Div., Smith & Valley 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue © . We ., Portland, Oregon. 
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Dominance in any industry is 
the natural reward of service. 
It is the fruit of sincere and 
successful effort to keep 
abreast in the march of pro- 
gress. 


In the field of paper mill ma- 
chinery the dominance of the 
Black-Clawson and Shartle or- 
ganization is world-wide and 
stands unquestioned. 
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Through no other single 
organization can you fill your 
requirements for practically 
all machinery necessary in the 
manufacture of paper, thereby 
centering in one outstanding 
company the responsibility 
for the successful operation of 
your equipment. 
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A NEW PHASE OF SAFETY WORK 
The judicial branch of the Safety Council of the Falls Manufac- 
turing Company, Oconto Falls, Wis., recently tried a case for the 
Safety Committee of the Marinette & Menominee Paper Company 
at Marinette. 
The case in question grew out of a slight injury to two men 
indulging in horseplay. This court is a very efficient part of the 


Council, consisting of judge, prosecuting attorney, clerk, and 
sheriff, also providing attorneys for defense; all of the members 
being selected from the employees of the mill. 

The trial held at the Marinette mill was for the purpose of 
determining whether or not the two men injured were guilty of 
horseplay resulting in injury and several days lost time, which 
could in no way be attributed to their work. 

In order to make the whole affair as impartial as possible, the 
jury was selected from the employees of the Menominee mill and 
each juror before being accepted was put through severe question- 
ing as to his eligibility to sit on the jury. After the questioning of 
all the witnesses by the prosecutor and defense attorneys, record 
of which was taken by competent stenographers, the jurors filed 
into a side room and in a very few moments returned a verdict of 
guilty of “horseplay and breaking the rules of the company.” 

The judge then pronounced a sentence of 10 days layoff without 
pay to apply to both men. 

Approximately 150 employees attended the trial and from ex- 
pressions heard from a number of them, it was felt that the 
court had been more than fair with the defendants. 

This is a new departure in employee representation in mill 
activities and will be watched with interest by the pulp and paper 


industry throughout the country. 


PAPER MERGERS IN CANADA 

That the merger movement in news print interests in Canada is 
by no means complete is evident from the fact that furthering 
negotiations between various companies are known to be pro- 
ceeding, and from the many rumors which continue to find 
credence in well-informed quarters. 

Following the purchase of the control of the Howard Smith 
Company by the Holt-Lundy interests, the Wayagamack, St. 
Lawrence, Fraser and Brompton companies are now mentioned 


in connection with mergers. It is said that the'Canada Paper 


Company is dickering for Wayagamack, whose plant is at Three 
Rivers, Que. As regards the St. Lawrence Company, also a Three 
Rivers Concern, it is stated that this is to be sold at a figure which 
will net $110 a share to the common shareholders. The interests 
about to acquire the St. Lawrence Paper Mills are in no way con. 
nected it is said, with the International Paper Company or the 
Canada Power and Paper interests. In fact, they are apparently 
unassociated with any of the larger news print organizations. It js 
impossible to disclose with any certainty the identity of those now 
in the St. Lawrence Paper Mills picture, but they are of a character 
which will add strength to the company. 
The Fraser Companies of Edmunston, N. B., are expected to 
become more closely associated with Price Brothers & Co., of 
Quebec, and in any case it is stated in reliable quarters that the 
International Paper Company will not purchase Frasers. A rise 
in the Fraser Companies’ stock was immediately followed by 
gossip that International Paper would purchase the large New 
Probably based on the fact that 


Mr. John H. Price, president of Price Brothers, joined the Fraser 


Brunswick fine paper producer. 


board recently, rumor also has it that the Fraser Companies are 
being acquired by Price Brothers & Co. on an exchange of shares 
basis, and this is now given credence. 

No particular company seems as yet to be definitely associated 
with the purchase of the Brompton Company, and denials have 
been issued that there is any intention to sell. But vague rumors 
as to negotiations persist. 

Meanwhile a financial writer in one Montreal paper says: “From 
a good source I learned very important news this morning. My 
informant states that a colossal merger of Canadian power and 
paper interests is in preparation which will include not only the 
independent paper companies but also Montreal Power and Sha- 
winigan as well as the Nesbitt Thompson interests. It is, of 
course, possible that is merely in the conjecture or discussion stage 
so far, but it is known to have been proposed, though possibly no 
official pourparlers have taken place. The idea of this great 
merger is said to be to prevent our great. power and paper proper- 


ties falling entirely into the hands of the Americans.” 


POWER GENERATING EQUIPMENT 

The total capacity of all the power generating equipment installed 
in the various industries in the United States in 1923, from the 
highest type of steam turbine and internal-combustion engine down 
to the erratic windmill and the farm-work animal, was 230,514,000 
horsepower, exclusive of the horsepower of pleasure automobiles 
It is an astonishing fact, says the Department of the Interior, 
which agency compiled these figures, that the total horsepower 
capacity of the internal-combustion engines of pleasure automo- 
biles is nearly twice as much as that used in all the industries, the 
total. capacity for 1923 inclusive of pleasure automobiles being 
684,044,000 horsepower. 


into man power, would furnish about 60 able-bodied servants in 


This tremendous capacity, if converted 


constant attendance on every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. 
distributed as follows: 


The horsepower of industrial prime movers in 1923 was 


Manufactures, 9 per cent; mines and 


quarries, 2 per cent; agriculture, 17 per cent; electrical central 


stations and electric railroads, 11 per cent; steam railroads, 32 per 
cent; 


ships 4 per cent; work animals not on farms, 1 per cent; 


automobiles not classed as pleasure cars, 23 per cent, 
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The population of the United States increased 45 per cent from 
1899 to 1923, while the capacity of industrial-power equipment in- 
In 1849, 66 per cent of the total industrial 
power equipment of the country was installed in farms; in 1923, 


creased 200 per cent. 


only 17 per cent, the greater part being utilized by steam rail- 
roads, manufactures, central stations, electric railways, and auto- 
mobiles other than pleasure cars. 

These figures are taken from a report entitled “Power capacity 
and production in the United States,” just published by the De- 
partment of the Interior as Water-Supply Paper 579 of the Geo- 
logical Survey. This report comprises some 200 pages, 40 illus- 
trations, and 47 tables. It contains information about the capacity 
of the different types of prime movers installed in the industries 
in the United States from 1849 to 1923 and shows their relative 
growth by index numbers and by diagrams. The report also con- 
tains the monthly figures of production of electricity and consump- 
tion of fuel by public-utility power plants from 1919 to 1926, esti- 
mates of the potential water-power resources of the United States, 
and reports of the developed water power for different years which 
have previously been published by the Geological Survey in 
mimeographed form. 

The information contained in the report has been collected in 
part by the Geological Survey in connection with its activities in 
studying the water resources of the country and their best utiliza- 
tion, in part by the Bureau of the Census in its periodic statistical 
study of the country’s activities, and in part by the Federal Power 
Commission in connection with the administration of the Federal 
water-power act. Some of the data have therefore been previously 
published in scattered statistical form, and some have been made 
available in multigraphed or mimeographed preliminary reports; 
but some have never before been published. All these statistics 
are now brought together in such a form as to be available for 
further study and any other use that may be found to be de- 
sirable. They will serve as base data on which must rest any 
future study in this country of the probiems of power utilization 


in relation to economics and Government. 


Buys Chemical & Vacuum Machinery Co. 

The Buffalo Foundry and Machine Company has acquired the 
assets, physical properties and patents of the Chemical and Vacuum 
Machinery Company. The Buflovak and Buflokast lines of dryers 
and evaporators will be supplemented with several new types. 
These include the Spray Film Feed, applicable to both vacuum and 
atmospheric drug dryers; a new design of vacuum rotary dryer 
and several other modifications of present types. 

Charles O. Lavett, former general manager, and H. E. Neu- 
bauer, former Chief Engineer of the Chemical and Vacuum Ma- 
chinery Company are now associated with the Buffalo Foundry and 
Machine Company. 


A New Type of Rag Pul 


(rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT 

Wasurnoton, D. C., April 11, 1928.—A new type of rag pulp 
with fibers of the same length as sulphite pulp, thus obviating the 
necessity of separate beating, has been developed by a German rag 
mill according to word received by the Paper Division of the 
De; artment of Commerce. The rags after having been boiled and 
we!! washed are beaten in the beater to the ordinary length of rag 
fib-r. The stuff then passes over large sand removers, then brought 
to centrifugal machines, and later to the bleaching apparatus. 
Alicr being bleached and carefutly washed, the pulp is conducted 
to a group of special beaters, where the fiber is beaten to the 
lenzth of regular chemical pulp. 
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Lands and Forests Act Amended 
Grand Mere, Que., April 9, 1928. 
Editor, Paper TRADE JOURNAL: 
I note in your issue of March 22 a reference to restriction ot 
cut of timber to not more than 80 per cent for every limit holder, 
after the first of May, 1930. 


The bill as finally passed did not contain this clause. 
attaching a copy of the new sections for your information. 


Yours very truly, ; 
ELtwoop Witson, Megr., Forestry Div., 
Laurentide Company, Ltd. 
(AssemBLy Butt No. 192) 


An Act to amend the Lands and Forests Act with respect to 
timber limits. 

HIS MAJESTY, with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council and of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec, enacts as 
follows :— 

1. Section 69 of the Lands and Forests Act (Revised Statutes, 
1925, chapter 44) is replaced by the following: 

“69. In all forests belonging to the Crown, no clean cutting 
and no operations constituting an exception to the regulations in 
force may be carried on without a special authorization from the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

No such authorization may be granted to the license-holder 
unless he makes application therefor to the Minister of Lands 
and Forests, and, at the same time, produces a working plan 
based on a proper inventory, and made according to the instruc- 
tions of the Minister. 

No authorization to do, in a forest belonging to the Crown, 
extraordinary cutting on account of windfalls, fire, epidemics of 
insects or cryptogamic diseases, may be granted to a license-holder 
unless he applies therefore to the Minister of Lands and Forests 
and produces a plan and a report showing the extent so affected 
and the volume of woods in course of destruction.” 

2. The said act is amended by inserting therein, after section 99 
thereof, the following sections: 

“99a. All non-inventoried timber limits which will be leased 
after the (insert here date of coming into force of this act) 
shall be inventoried within the delays fixed by the respective leas- 
ing conditions, same in conformity with the provisions of section 69 
of this act. 

3. This act shall come into force on the day of its sanction. 


I am 


Employment in the Paper Industry 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasurincton, D. C., April 9, 1928.—There was a decrease in 
employment in February in both the pulp and paper and paper 
box industries as compared with January according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Reports were received by the Bureau from 215 paper and pulp 
mills which gave their January employment at 57,584 decreasing 
in February to 56,992 a decrease of 1 per cent. The payrolls in 
these mills, on the other hand, increased from $1,528,160 in Janu- 
ary to $1,542,492 in February, an increase of 0.9 per cent. 

The Bureau also received reports from 184 paper box factories 
which gave their January employment at 19,415 decreasing in 
February to 19,108 a decrease of 1.6 per cent. The payrolls in 
these factories also decreased from $433,438 in January to $424,111 
in February, a decrease of 2.2 per cent. 


Allen Abrams at Madison 


As a part of the TAPPI Training for the industry program, 
Allen Abrams recently addressed the students at the University of 
Wisconsin on the subject of technical opportunities in the paper 
industry. Unusual interest is being expressed in this program. 
About thirty students will be available for work in paper mills 
this summer. 
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| «A Barometer of Activity 
Aas for 13 Basic Industries— 


N point of tonnage as well as value, soda ash 
is industry’s most widely used alkali. In thir- 
teen basic American industries that produce prod- 
ucts valued at nearly thirteen billions of dollars 
annually, soda ash plays a prominent part in man- 
ufacturing processes. Consequently, the consump- 
tion of soda ash can well be taken as an accurate 
barometer of industrial activity. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.) has a rep- 
utation long recognized among the chemical con- 
suming industries for being one of the world’s 
foremost producers of soda ash. EAGLE-THISTLE 
Soda Ash serves industry in thousands of differ- 
ent ways. It is indispensable in the manufacturing 


CAUSTIC SODA processes that give us the clothes we wear, the 
LIQUID CHLORINE H 
BICARBONATE OF SODA paper we write on, the soap that keeps us clean— 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA + . 
SODA ASH as well as in the manufacture of glass, gasoline, 
BLEACHING POWDER ° og: 
ANHYD.:0US AMMONIA paints and a host of other familiar products. 
AQUA AMMONIA 


It is significant that on the honor roll of Amer- 
ican industry—those in the forefront of the 
nation-wide movement for cost reduction —you 
will find many of the most representative pur- 

Wareh k i i i . 
— Stocks chasers relying upon the uniformity and dependa 


Distributing Centers bility of Mathieson Soda Ash. 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Gizc.) 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
. . Works: RA FALLS, WY, 
| Cee | OAL OLRECT WITH THE MANUFACTURER | > BRC ett Oa 
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Section of the 


ociation sf Pulp and Paper Industry % 


—————— 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT'AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 
Edited by 
RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 
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Work of the Bureau of Standards Outlined 


In a series of articles being run in the L’nited States Daily, 
Washington, D. C., B. W. Scribner, Chief of the Paper Section of 
the Bureau of Standards and Chairman of the Paper Testing 
Committee of TAPPI describes the widely diversified problems 
that have been successfully handled by the Paper Section. Some 
of these are reported as follows: 

Unique Facilities 

The paper industry, including printing, ranks seventh in value 
of products among the 16 major groups of manufacturing in- 
dustries in the United States. The attention given by the Bureau 
of Standards to paper is commensurate with the importance of 
this commodity in the industrial world. 

Unique facilities for work on paper have been established at 
the Bureau of Standards, unique in that both personnel and 
equipment are available not only for exhaustive studies and test- 
ing of paper but for actually making on a semi-commercial scale 
practically all kinds of paper except heavy boards. Such organiza- 
tion and equipment permit, in addition to tests of the quality of 
paper delivered to the Government, standardizing researches on 
paper qualities and methods of determining them, and on mate- 
rials and processes incident to the manufacture and use of paper. 
The Bureau serves other Government organizations and indus- 
trial organizations, as well as the general public directly, in all of 
these respects. 

Close Control Maintained 

Close contact with the paper industry is maintained in order that 
the industrial problems selected for study may be of the most 
practical benefit to all concerned. A detailed account of the Bu- 
reau paper work, with some typical examples, follows: 

The paper testing, other than that related to researches, is con- 
fined largely to samples submitted by various Government depart- 
ments, to find whether deliveries conform to the purchase speci- 
fications. Some 2,500 such samples are being tested yearly, many 
of the samples requiring exhaustive tests. A limited amount of 
testing is done for the general public, this being confined to tests 
which cannot be made by commercial testing laboratories, to cases 
where the Bureau is asked to act as a referee, and to tests made 
to find whether testing instruments or methods are in accordance 
with established standards. The data secured assist in the de- 
velopment of specifications and in standardizing testing methods. 


Cooperation With TAPPI 
The Bureau is cooperating with the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry in establishing its official paper-test- 
ing methods. The development work is under the supervision of 
a member of the Bureau paper staff. As this association consists 


of over 800 technical representatives of the paper industry, its en- 
dorsement of a paper-testing method goes a long way towards 
establishing it as a standard. 

For several years the Bureau made an intensive study of methods 
of testing the degree of sizing of paper—the property which 
makes paper resistant to penetration of writing ink. In spite of 
the enormous amount of work on this problem done by other 
investigators, as shown by the existance of over 30 proposed 
methods, none of the existing methods was found to be adequate. 
Two methods were finally developed which have given very satis- 
factory service. An instrument designated the “Curl Sizing 
Tester” was devised for application of one of these methods. 

A number of testing instruments have been developed. These 
include an apparatus for measuring the opacity of paper, a “Wet 
Rub” tester by means of which the probable resistance of paper 
to surface wear can be measured; an inexpensive air-conditioned 
testing cabinet; an extensometer for measuring the expansion of 
paper board. 

The study of methods of determining the fiber composition of 
paper by micro-analysis has assisted in improving the technic of 
such determinations. A method of differentiating and estimating 
unbleached sulphite and sulphate fibers in paper was originated 
and is now the standard method for this purpose. 


Laboratory and Paper Making Equipment 


By means of its very complete laboratory and semi-commercial 
paper-making equipment the Bureau is able to make thorough 
studies of paper-making materials and processes. Studies of mate- 
rials are made to effect economies in their use and to develop the 
use of new materials. 

An experimental paper-making study of the comparative value 
of American and foreign paper-filler clays proved conclusively 
that the latter are not superior to the domestic product, thus dis- 
proving a commonly held opinion. 

In coating paper with clay to make the glazed papers used for 
high-grade illustrations, casein is commonly used as the adhesive. 
This material is subject to extreme price fluctuations. An exten- 
sive study of the use of animal glue for the purpose yielded infor- 
mation which assists the coated paper manufacturer in sub- 
stituting glue for casein whenever their relative prices are favor- 
able for such an exchange. This work was done in cooperation 
with a glue manufacturers’ association. 


Studies of Waste Plant Materials 
Studies of waste plant materials such as seed-flax straw, cotton 
stalks, and bagasse have resulted in exact data on their paper- 
making values. Although such materials are of doubtful value at 
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the present time for making fine papers, their use will no doubt 
be seriously considered when the cost of pulp wood has increased 
sufficiently. 

An extensive investigation of caroa fiber from Brazil resulted 
in finding that this material has unusual possibilities as a substitute 
for rags in making the highest grades of paper. This is of inter- 
est, as the cost of paper-making rags is constantly increasiuz. 

A demonstration that a high-grade writing paper could be made 
from condemned mail pouches resulted in the Government 
obtaining an increased revenue from their sale to paper makers, of 
$17,000 annually. 


Developing New Processes 
The Bureau paper mill has been of service in improving the 
efficiency of paper-making processes and in developing new pro- 
cesses. During the World War this equipment proved of value 
in developing a number of papers required for warfare purposes. 


(Continued) 


These included filter paper for use in gas masks, and a strong 
water-resistant paper for entrenchment sand bags. 

A study of the manufacture of paper for electric condensers, 
the requirements of which are very exacting, led to domestic pro. 
duction of this kind of paper. Previously, the domestic paper was 
of such poor quality that it could not compete with the foreign 
product. 

Experiments have shown that waste materials such as old 
papers and sawdust could be utilized without difficulty, as far as 
the paper-making operations are concerned, in making roofing felts, 

A recent example of the paper development work is the evoly- 
tion, by means of paper-making experiments, of a new type 
of currency paper superior in strength and printing quality to 
that previously in use. This development has been largely 
instrumental in increasing the service life of paper currency over 
40 per cent and in effecting a resultant annual economy in Goy- 
ernment expenditures estimated at over one million dollars. 


Report on Microscopical Analysis 


By C. E. Libby,’ Chairman 


The work of the sub-committee on microscopical analysis has 
been practically at a standstill during the past year owing to the 
absence of the sub-committee chairman from his regular duties 
and the failure of the parent committee to appoint an active chair- 
man during this period. It is felt that apologies are due those 
members of the committee who have written the committee chair- 
man for information or have submitted results of analyses without 
receiving proper acknowledgment of their reports. The members 
of the committee are assured that their cooperation has been ap- 
preciated and that the work of all members will be included in the 
final compilation of results of the work now under way. It is 
hoped that all members of the committee will be in position to 
assist actively with the work to be undertaken during the coming 
year and that we shall be able to complete at least one major 
project during this period. 

Dot-Count Method of Fibre Analysis 

The investigation concerning the accuracy of the dot-count 
method of fiber analysis is still incomplete. Fifteen laboratories 
signified their intention of cooperating in this project and six 
samples of known composition were carefully prepared and for- 
warded to each of these laboratories. At this writing nine labora- 
tories have reported twelve complete sets of analyses and several 
other laboratories have indicated that work on the samples is 
nearly completed and that their results may be expected within 
a few weeks. For this reason it has been decided not to draw 
final conclusions from the investigation until several other labora- 
tories have reported. However, the results of the investigation 
as well as information relative to the composition of the samples 
sent out for analysis may be obtained from the chairman of the 
sub-committee by any member of the committee who has sub- 
mitted the report of his work on this problem. 


Close Agreement Indicated 

The results received to date indicate a very close agreement be- 
tween the accuracy of the dot-count method and the present stand- 
ard methods which were employed by the several analysis. In 
the case of three samples the average of all results reported are 
actually nearer the true composition when analyzed by the dot- 
count method while in the case of the three other samples the 
results are more accurate by the standard methods of analysis. 
However, the variation in results obtained by the dot-count method 
are greater than those obtained by averaging the results of all 
other methods so that at the present time there is a small, but 
definite, advantage in favor of the accuracy of the present standard 
methods of analysis. Considering the familiarity of the members 
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of the committee with these methods and the newness of the 
dot-count method it is remarkable that the present high accuracy 
of results has been obtained with the dot-count method. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that when members have become as familiar 
with the dot-count method as they are with the present methods 
of analysis which have been in use for many years that equal 
accuracy will be obtained with this new method. 


Work on Pulp Weight Factors 


The committee has not yet undertaken further work on the 
projects which were proposed for investigation at the annual meet- 
ing of last year. It is hoped that a critical analysis of the final 
results of the investigation now under way will indicate the de- 
sirability of initiating work on pulp weight factors which is listed 
for immediate consideration when the present investigation has 
been completed. The committee is still open to suggestions rela- 
tive to the nature of its future work and also urges interested 
members of the Technical Association to volunteer for service on 
the sub-committee on microscopical analysis. 


Install Smith & Winchester Jordan 


SoutH WinpHaAM, Conn., April 9, 1928.—After careful consider- 
ation of the various makes of Jordan engines, the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington decided on the Jordan engine manufac- 
tured by the Smith and Winchester Manufacturing Company. 
This Jordan has been shipped them and will be installed very 
shortly. 

The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Company was the 
originator of the Jordan engines, and has been building them for 
the past sixty or seventy years. This particular Jordan purchased 
by the Bureau of Standards has been designed for a particular 
location and is of the unit type, which stands on a cast iron bed 
and does not require a special foundation. The filling is of special 
high grade bronze, and the bearings water cooled and babbitted. 

The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Company celebrates its 
one hundredth anniversary as paper machine builders, this year. 
The company has the distinction of having built the first fourdrinier 
paper machine built in the United States in 1828. There have been 
many changes in the Fourdinier since the first machine, and as 
time progressed, the Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Com- 
pany has kept up with the times, making improvements when it was 
proven that a change was an improvement. The company builds 
fourdrinier and cylinder machines, and can point to machines run- 
ning on high grades of payer, which are fifty years old, and still 
going strong. 
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Manufacture of High Alpha Cellulose 


By Joseph Rossman * 


The production of alpha cellulose from wood has recently 
attracted considerable interest. Wood contains several celluloses 
which have different resistances to chemical reagents. Alpha 
cellulose is highly resistant to the ordinary chemical agents and 


does not deteriorate in the atmosphere. It is practically identical. 


with cotton cellulose and can therefore be used wherever cotton 
js used in the manufacture of nitro-cellulose, viscose, surgical 
dressings, photographic paper, filter paper, parchment paper, etc. 
The insolubility of alpha cellulose affords a method for its separa- 
tion from the wood by pulp-making processes. The portion of 
cellulose fibers undissolved by a 17.5 per cent solution of sodium 
hydroxide represents alpha cellulose according to Schorger (Chem- 
istry of Cellulose and Wood). The less resistant celluloses dis- 
solve in the caustic soda. One part of this dissolved cellulose can 
be precipitated with acid. It is called beta cellulose. Another part 
which remains in solution is called gamma cellulose. In the pro- 
duction of alpha cellulose, the beta and gamma celluloses must be 
removed, Chlorates, hypochlorites or other oxidizing agents at a 
high temperature change the cellulose into oxycellulose which are 
unsatisfactory for paper making. These oxycelluloses must there- 
fore also be removed from the alpha cellulose in order to obtain 
a pure product. The processes for the production of pulp having 
a high percentage of alpha cellulose consists in treating the wood 
pulp in such a way as to dissolve the lignin and the less resistant 
beta and gamma celluloses leaving the resistant alpha cellulose. 
In order to remove the lignin and other coloring matter present 
in the pulp it may be given a preliminary treatment with an oxi- 
dizing agent such as chlorine in order to render the undesirable 
substances more readily soluble. 

The patented processes for producing wood pulp having a high 
alpha cellulose content are given in the following abstracts. It is 
interesting to note that most of the patents have been granted in 
recent years. 

United States Patents 
1. Rorne, 17,895, Jury 28, 1857 

Wood pulp is treated with sulphurous acid, either in liquid 
or gaseous state until the pulp becomes white. The lignin prod- 
ucts are washed away and the pulp bleached with chlorine. The 
object of treating the pulp with a sulphurous acid bath previous to 
the application of the chlorine is to counteract the injurious effect 
of the chlorine wherein the pulp is prevented from being bleached 
pure white, or after being bleached becomes yellow after a period 
of time. 

2. Lapp (Retssve 1,148), Aprit 7, 1863 

Shredded wood is boiled in a solution of caustic alkali under 
heat and pressure. The liquid is run off and the pulp treated with 
chlorine or oxychlorides. The pulp is then washéd and treated 
with a solution of caustic alkali. The alkaline solution is then 
removed by washing and the resulting gray pulp is bleached by 
any ordinary method. 

3. Wante, 1,112,873, Ocroser 6, 1914 

Jute, hemp, flax, or cocoa fibers are heated with a cold bath of 
alkali, lye and hypochlorite of sodium. The bath consists of one 
volume of soda lye of 36 deg. Baumé and one volume of sodium 
hypochlorite of 20 deg. Baumé. The fibers are then pressed out 
and dried, or if necessary are first washed out and then 
pressed and dried. To give the fibers a greater softness and luster 
they are subsequently treated with,a one per cent hot glycerin 
soa} solution. 

4, LMRENTHAL, 1,153,834, Sepremper 14, 1915 

A method of producing cellulose which comprises of boiling 

the fibrous material with a weak acid sulfite liquor at a pressure 


’atent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


of from 5 to 6 atmospheres and a temperature not exceeding 125 
deg.-130 deg. C., then mechanically disintegrating and washing 
the substance, digesting it with a 5-10 per cent solution of caustic 
soda in open vessels at 80-90 deg. C. The alkaline treatment re- 
moves the organic combinations which are difficult to bleach. The 
cellulose is then washed to remove the caustic soda. 

5. Drewsen, 1,283,113, Ocroper 29, 1918 (assigned to West Vir- 

ginia Pulp and Paper Co. of New York) 

The original soda or sulphate wood pulp is preferably partially 
bleached with bleaching powder, or still bettter with chlorine water 
so as to considerably change some of the colored and other com- 
pounds, thus giving the wood pulp a grayish brown or yellowish 
cast or tinge. This changed material is then preferably removed 
by a cooking process with suitable alkaline refining reagent, such, 
for example, as sodium carbonate or caustic soda which renders 
these materials soluble and removes them in the cooking liquor. 
The pulp, after this treatment has a considerably reduced caustic 
potash solubility and is sufficiently light in color to be used without 
serious objection for some nitrating or similar processes. If de- 
sired, however, the treated pulp may be given a second bleaching 
action with a relatively small proportion of bleaching powder solu- 
tion or the like which still further improves its color without un- 
desirably increasing its caustic potash solubility. 

Soda pulp and sulphate pulp formed from pine, spruce, hemlock 
or other similar wood has in many cases undesirably great caustic 
potash solubility for use in making nitro-cellulose, and in some 
instances the color of the material is too dark for use in this 
connection. By submitting such ordinary or unbleached wood 
pulp to a special refining process its caustic potash solubility may 
be considerably reduced and its color and other properties greatly 
improved for use in the production of nitro-cellulose or the like 
by partially bleaching the pulp, and then dissolving or removing 
therefrom the reduced or changed compounds. For this purpose 
such unbleached chemical wood pulp may advantageously be par- 
tially bleached by the action of a relatively small proportion of 
bleaching material such as by the use of five to ten per cent 
bleaching powder or calcium or sodium hypochlorite, the pulp being 
agitated with a cold water solution thereof for a number of hours. 
If desired in this connection the bleaching action may be hastened 
and improved by the use of carbonic acid gas during the bleaching 
process. Better results can be secured, however, by a preliminary 
partial bleaching of the pulp with excess chlorine based on the dry 
weight of the original unbleached pulp to be treated thereby, the 
mixture being agitated in a suitable tank or bleaching apparatus 
for a couple of hours. This preliminary partial bleaching changes 
the color of the pulp from the ordinary brownish cast to a de- 
cidedly yellow color, the coloring matter being apparently chemi- 
cally changed although not completely decolorized and the free 
chlorine being practically absorbed or removed from the solution 
when five per cent of chlorine is used in this way. 

The partially bleached pulp is then subjected to an alkaline re- 
fining treatment by treating it for a suitable time in a hot water 
solution of sodium carbonate or sodium hydrate capable of dis- 
solving or removing from the pulp the transformed or partially 
bleached coloring matter and other similar products formed during 
the preliminary bleaching. Sodium carbonate seems to give quite 
desirable results and some ten to fifteen per cent of sodium car- 
bonate, based on the dry weight of the original wood pulp may be 
used in strong water solution to cook the partially bleached pulp 
under pressure for a couple of hours in a digester at from 60 to 
100 pounds per square inch. This refining action dissolves out 
the coloring matter and other transformed compounds which ren- 
der the alkaline liquor a dark or coffee brown color. This liquor 
is drained off and the pulp is washed in the usual way until clean, 
after which it may be dried and used in some cases for nitro- 
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cellulose and similar purposes where the usual some-what grayish 
cast or tinge of the pulp is not objectionable. If desired, however, 
this refined pulp may be still further bleached or improved in color 
by subjecting it to a secondary light or partial bleaching action. 
For this purpose the usual water solution of bleaching powder, 
such as calcium or sodium hypochlorite may be used and only two 
or three per cent or less of bleaching powder based on the dry 
weight of the pulp is necessary to secure sufficient bleaching action 
to give the desired light or whitish color to the pulp. This second- 
ary bleaching action is performed in the usual way, the pulp being 
stirred with the bleach solution for an hour or so and subse- 
quently washed thoroughly and dried when it can be used with 
advantage for production of nitro-cellulose or cellulose acetate. 

The wood pulp which has been refined by this general method 
has a relatively low caustic potash solubility when tested in the 
usual way by cooking for three hours under atmospheric pressure 
in a reflux condenser with a ten per cent water solution of caustic 
potash. In this test the cooked pulp is acidified with acetic acid, 
then washed and weighed and the reduction in weight of the dry 
pulp is the amount taken as the caustic potash solubility. This 
' partial bleaching and subsequent alkaline refining of wood pulp 
of this character is sufficient in many cases to reduce its caustic 
potash solubility to four or six per cent so that it is possible to 
get below the limit of seven per cent caustic potash solubility 
which is the present standard for cotton as adopted by nitro- 
cellulose manufacturers. 


6. Drewsen, 1,283,114, Ocroper 29, 1918 (West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. of New York, assignee) 


The process of refining sulfite wood pulp from spruce, hemlock, 
fir, or balsam wood to render the same suitable for nitro cellulose 
manufacture which provides for thoroughly bleaching the wood 
pulp for four to eight hours with a water solution of bleaching 
powder and washing the bleached pulp. The pulp is subjected to 
an alkaline refining treatment by boiling under pressure for sev- 
eral hours in a caustic soda water solution to dissolve and remove 
the oxy-cellulose and hydrocellulose components from the pulp, 
washing the refined pulp and bleaching the same with bleaching 
powder to decolorize the pulp while still keeping its caustic 
potash solubility below seven per cent. 


7. Epwarpes, 1,310,694, Jury 22, 1919 


This patent is assigned to the United States of America. The 
complete specification is here given since it states the problem 
very clearly. 

One object of the invention is to provide a satisfactory process 
for obtaining from wood and vegetable growth a cellulose which 
can be satisfactorily substituted for cotton in the manufacture of 
nitro cellulose, surgical dressings, and other commercial uses. 


The process provides for the treatment of wood pulp, which has 
been given a preliminary treatment by the sulfite process, with a 
secondary treatment with a weak solution of caustic soda. As a 
result of the treatment the pulp loses about 20 per cent of surplus 
undesirable matter, the physical characteristics have changed and 
it is much softer and more absorbent and the fiber length has not 
been shortened. The resultant pulp can be bleached with a much 
smaller proportion of bleaching chemical than could the untreated 
material. 

In commercial practice, sulfite pulping is carried on by two 
methods—the direct and indirect. In the first case, wood prepared 
in a suitable manner is charged into digesters and a sufficient 
quantity of acid is run in. This acid is made up by bringing sulfur 
dioxid gas into contact with calcium or magnesium hydroxids, 
or a mixture of the two, or other suitable bases and water in suffi- 
cient quantities. The acid composition may vary within wide 
limits and there are a number of standard methods of preparation 
in use. It may contain various percentages of such bases as cal- 
cium and magnesium or any one base to the total exclusion of the 
other. Satisfactory pulp may be made with acid strength varying 
from 3.4 per cent total sulfur dioxid, 1.7 per cent free and 1.7 
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per cent combined to 7 per cent total, 6 per cent free and 1 per 
cent combined. 

The percentage of total SO; is limited by mechanical conditions 
of the operation. For instance, it has been found that when 
working with an acid of that composition or stronger, it is im- 
‘possible to place the cover of the digester on as the evolution of 
gas caused by contact of the acid with the heated lining of the 
digester is sufficient to generate enough pressure to blow off the 
cover. 

The temperatures, pressures, and methods of cooking may also 
vary, not only with the acid used but according to the judgment 
of the operator. For the quick cook, steam is admitted into the 
digester and pressures of 60 to 90 lbs., with maximum tempera- 
tures from 125 deg. C. to 165 deg. C., are carried for 5 to 12 
hours, with a total cooking time varying from 6 to 14 hours 
When the cook is completed, the pulp is discharged under pressure 
from the digester, usually into a blow pit where it is drained and 
washed. 

The indirect cook is made much after the same manner, although, 
as the name implies, no direct steam is used, the heat being sup- 
plied by steam coils in the digester. The wood, in general, is pre- 
pared in the same manner as for the direct cook although the chips 
are usually longer. In this process it is quite common to rotate 
the digesters in order to secure better circulation. The acid 
used here is much weaker than the average practice in the direct 
cook and will analyze as low as 2.8 per cent total SO:, % per cent 
free and 1 per cent combined. The time of cooking is in the neigh- 
borhood of 40 hours, the maximum pressure not more than 60 
pounds and the maximum temperature about 135 deg. C. It is quite 
common to steam the wood before admitting acid. Usually the 
pulp is not discharged under pressure as in the direct cook but the 
pressure is relieved, the liquor blown off and then the pulp dis- 
charged. There are also combinations of these two processes, in 
which both direct and indirect steam is used. Variations in the 
process may be made according to the conditions surrounding the 
operation of the process in the mill. ; 

For nitration work, chemical rather than physical qualifications 
are the desideratum. The most important of these is measured by 
the solubility of the material in a 10 per cent solution of potassium 
hydroxid under definite conditions. 

Unbleached sulfite pulp contains from 18-30 per cent and 
bleached sulfite pulp contains 30-40 per cent of potassium hydroxid 
soluble matter which by the alkaline digestion may be reduced to 
almost any figure desired, depending upon the treatment employed. 
After treatment, the pulp is very readily bleached with the con- 
sumption of far less chemicals than the untreated pulp. 

The practice in commercial sulfite pulping is to reduce the wood 
as thoroughly as possible, leaving very small percentages of under- 
cooked material. In such a case the yield is in the neighborhood 
of 43 per cent. 

This pulp loses 20 per cent or more when given the secondary 
alkaline treatment, thus reducing the final yield in a like propor- 
tion, and the following modification to the process has been suc- 
cessfully carried out: 

Wood prepared for pulping in the usual manner is so treated 
as to give a uniformly raw cook. By this is meant that the 
pulping process is not wholly complete. The yield in such a case 
will be 50 per cent or over and consequently the final yield, after 
the caustic digestion, greater than if thoroughly cooked pulp had 
been used. The pulp is separated from the liquor and is now 
ready for the secondary alkaline treatment of the invention. The 
pulp is cooked in a closed vessel or digester with from 5 to 15 
per cent of its weight of caustic soda in solution, the strength of 
which may vary from 0.5 to 2 per cent. Various concentrations 
and volumes of sodium hydroxid solutions may be used. Good 
results with wood pulp are to be had by using a solution of 10 
per cent and about 10 per cent concentration, that is, for every 
100 grams of pulp, 10 grams of sodium hydroxid made up to 1000 
c.c. were used. Pressures and temperatures to be used vary with 
the quality and kind of the pulp used and the quality of the pulp 
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desired. The pressure and temperature within the closed vessel 
may be controlled as desired. The process may be conducted at a 
pressure of 10 pounds and with a temperature of about 115 deg. C. 
A satisfactory operation of the process has been conducted with 
a pressure of 50 pounds and a temperature of about 148 deg. C. 

When operating with 50 pounds pressure it has been found that 
the caustic soda is completely exhausted at the end of one hour 
and it is believed nothing further is to be gained by keeping 
the material in the digester beyond that time. Regardless of the 
strength of the solution, care must be taken not to make the 
treatment too drastic. In such a case appreciable quantities of 
cellulose will be dissolved by the caustic soda and an excessive 
loss occur. By properly regulating the severity of the treatment, 
this loss can be reduced to a minimum, 

It is known that efforts have been made to use a subsequent 
treatment of caustic soda on a sulfite pulp. All such suggested 
processes now known are chemically wasteful, using many times 
the amount of chemicals used in the present process, and are not 
practicable mechanically. Emphasis is directed to the low chemical 
consumption of this process under very considerable pressure, for 
a relatively short time. 

Without any further treatment, paper made from pulp which 
nas been treated in the manner indicated in all of the foregoing 
is very soft and absorbent, is in a condition suitable for the manu- 
facture of nitrocellulose, though possibly a slight bleaching treat- 
ment may be necessary, contains no fluff and has other properties, 
which point to its adaptability as a surgical dressing. 


§. BronNERT, 1,392,047, Serremner 27, 1921 

A process for the production of sulfite cellulose rich in pure 
cellulose which provides for subjecting the wood pulp to a bath of 
1 per cent sulfuric acid under pressure, at about 115 deg. C. 
The acid is then run off and the pulp cooked with bisulfite liquor. 
This process is also claimed in the following corresponding foreign 
patents. British, 170,964, Nov. 4, 1921; Austrian, 87,808, Mar. 7, 
1922; French, 521,929, Mar. 17, 1921; Swiss, 93,302, Feb. 16, 1922; 
Norwegian, 36,748, Feb. 5, 1923; German, 363,997, Nov. 16, 1922. 


9. pe Vatns, 1,445,495, Fepruary 13, 1923 

Process for the solution of organic products oxidized by the 
action of chlorine on a semi-paste of cellulose, providing for the 
treatment of the material with already used alkaline solutions 
emanating from the lixiviation of cellulosic material. 


10. Summers, 1,457,915, June 5, 1923 

A process of reducing vegetable straw which consists in first 
cooking straw with a reducing agent having an acid reaction. 
This is accomplished by treating the straw in an inclosed vesse! 
with a solution of bi-sulphite of calcium of about 3% per cent 
strength. The straw is then washed and cooked with a 5 per 
cent solution of caustic soda based on the original weight of dry 
straw. To this alkali a slight amount of oxidizing agent such as 
bi-oxides or hypochlorites may be adde4. The straw is then 
thoroughly washed. 


ll. Este AND Ricuter, 1,470,556, Ocrorner 9, 1923 (Brown Co. of 
Berlin, N. H., assignee) 

In carrying on the first stage of the process by which bleached 
pulp is produced, the initial unbleached fiber is, by the use of the 
usual apparatus (e.g. pulp thickeners) brought to a stock con- 
centration varying from 3 per cent to 17 per cent, this concentra- 
tion depending upon the particular apparatus which is subsequently 
used for bleaching. Ordinarily a calcium hypochlorite solution, 
containing about 32 grams of available chlorine per liter, is added 
to the stock in sufficient quantity to correspond to from 10 per 
cent to 25 per cent of bleaching powder based on the weight of 
dry pulp stock. The mixture is maintained in agitation for a 
sufficient time to allow for complete reaction, after which the stock 
is washed free of the reaction products, a small amount of anti- 
chlor being added when necessary to remove the remaining traces 
of the chlorine products. To prevent too rapid oxidation of the 
lignin content, the temperature is regulated, since a temperature 
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above 100 deg. F. usually causes the formation of oxycellulose and 
thereby affects the strength of the finished bleached stock. The 
bleached stock, which is thus produced, represents the ordinary 
commercial bleached pulp having a color number of approximately 
97 to 99, a copper number of about 2.9 to 3.5 with a strength of 
120 expressed in arbitrary units. This bleached stock is now sub- 
jected to the second stage of the process, namely to the action of 
the chlorine by which it is super-bleached. The chlorine may be 
used either as a gas which is brought into contact with the wet 
stock, or it may be used as an aqueous chlorine solution which is 
added to the wet stock in sufficient quantities to give the desired 
result. These two ways of introducing the chlorine into the stock 
give substantially similar results. In practice, it is usually easier 
to control the amount of the chlorine employed by dissolving 
it in water. 

By the addition of chlorine equivalent to from 0.2 to 0.5 per 
cent by weight of the original air-dried stock we are able to 
increase the color number to 102 to 103 without sacrificing in any 
way the strength and other desirable qualities of the finished 
stock. The reaction usually takes from 15 to 20 minutes. The 
pulp as a result of the treatment, assumes a very pale yellowish 
tint, doubtless due to the soluble reaction products resulting from 
the treatment. A bisulphite solution is then added to the pulp in 
sufficient quantities to neutralize any resulting hydrochloric acid 
and to combine with any remaining traces of chlorine. The bi- 
sulphite may be added either in the form of sodium or calcium 
and usually contains an excess of free sulphurous acid. The 
stock, of course, is agitated, and, after the addition of the bi- 
sulphite, sufficient time is allowed to elapse for effecting a com- 
plete mixture, and the stock is then thoroughly washed with 
clean water and is ready for screening, riffling and other subse- 
quent operations. It is not necessary that the stock should be 
washed at the end of the first stage of operations in carrying out 
the process as the pulp may be treated with chlorine before the 
washing takes place. A saving of chlorine and a somewhat higher 
color is obtained, however, if the stock is washed at the end of 
the first stage of operations before the chlorine is added. Instead 
of subjecting the stock in the second stage of the operations to a 
single acid treatment, it is quite evident that the stock may be 
first treated with chlorine, then washed, then given a second treat- 
ment of chlorine, followed by a final washing, the addition of the 
sulphite for neutralization of the hydrochloric acid and for reac- 
tion with the remaining traces of chlorine being omitted after the 
first treatment with chlorine. 


12. Drewsen, 1,500,378, Juty 8, 1924 (West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. of New York assignee) 

The invention relates especially to processes of bleaching vege- 
table fiber material such as wood, straw, flax, corn stalk, bagasse, 
hemp, jute, and other suitable fibrous material which has been 
cooked and refined by boiling for eight to ten hours under pressure 
of 100 pounds or so in strong solutions of suitable soluble mono- 
sulphite such as sodium, potassium or magnesium monosulphites, 
so as to dissolve or remove the lignin and other connecting ma- 
terial and render the individual fibers separable. The resulting 
fiber, which seems to be stronger than is procurable by the sulphite 
or soda processes, can be very effectively bleached by bleaching 
powder, etc., after a preliminary chlorine liquor treatment which 
effects the combination of the free chlorine with some components 
of the fibrous material which seem to comprise an unsaturated or 
side linkage with which the chlorine combines. This is indicated 
by the fact that the liquor remains neutral during this chlorination 
treatment without the usual decided production of hydrochloric 
acid, and the chlorine derivative thus formed is very readily 
soluble in both hot and cold water, so that it may be readily and 
completely removed by washing the fiber with hot water. After 
this chlorination treatment, the fiber may be further bleached by 
any suitable agents such as a 3 per cent bleaching powder solu- 
tion which, with two or three per cent of 37 per cent bleach, gives a 
brilliant white pulp with monosulphite fiber produced from wood, 
straw, or other material. 
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In carrying out this preliminary chlorine bleaching treatment, 
for example, the washed wood or other vegetable fiber from the 
monosulfite digester, preferably when suspended in water so as to 
form about a three per cent pulp mixture which can be readily 
pumped, may be treated with chlorine gas or chlorine water. This 
wet pulp may be pumped or circulated through a tower or other 
percolating or contact system through which chlorine gas may be 
run in an opposite direction to secure the desired absorption and 
combination of the chlorine with the fiber of pulp. When the 
chlorine is no longer absorbed because of the completion of this 
chlorination action which promptly takes place, the wet pulp may 
be p-wmped to a further washing vat for further hot water wash- 
ing, zad if desired for the after-bleaching treatment indicated, 
although after-bleaching of the chlorinated fiber is unnecessary 
for many uses. 

13. EHERENTHAL, 1,509,273, SeprEMBER 23, 1924 

A method of obtaining easily bleached cellulose fibers as a cotton 
substitute from vegetable fibers such as linseed and hemp seed 
straw, jute, rushes, etc. The raw fibrous material is soaked in 
water for three or four days at 40 deg. C. It is then subjected to 
with water and soaked in an olein or fatty emulsion, pressed and 
the action of a solution of bisulfite of sodium for about 24 hours 
at 35 deg. C. The fibrous material is then washed and treated 
with a 5 per cent solution of caustic soda at 50 deg. C. The 
material is left in the solution for several hours and then washed 
dried. A similar process is disclosed in British Patent No. 156,710, 
May 8, 1922. 

14. Drewsen, 1,511,664, Ocroper 14, 1924 (West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. of New York, assignee) 

The process of producing fiber from cereal straw which com- 
prises cooking the straw under pressure in a strong water solution 
of magnesium monosulphite, removing the treating liquor and 
suspending the fiber in water to form a flowable pulp and repeat- 
edly treating the pulp with hot sulphurous acid gas to dissolve 
and remove additional organic material and to form a readily 
bleachable strong fiber. 


15. Leaver AND HuMBOoLpr, 1,528,218, Marcu 3, 1925 (Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of San Francisco, assignee) 

The process of making cellulose from the sequoia and other 
highly impregnated woods which consists in bleaching out the ex- 
tractive matter from the suitably comminuted wood. The leached 
material is then treated with dilute nitric acid of about 7 to 10 
per cent and gently heated at 86 to 90 deg. C. When the mass 
is of a reddish color it is washed and boiled for a few minutes in 
a dilute solution of caustic soda, pressed out, washed and given a 
second treatment in dilute nitric acid until the pulp has a pale 
yellow color. The pulp is then washed bleached, washed thor- 
oughly, pressed and dried. 


16. Ricnter, 1,545,522, Jury 14, 1925 (Brown Co. of Berlin, N. H., 
assignee) 

Raw cellulosic material is digested in an acid liquor comprising 
a solution of sodium sulphite or sodium sulphate or both, neu- 
tralizing and concentrating the spent acid liquor, and smelting 
and recovering in an alkaline solution the sodium component 
thereof by carbonating the alkaline liquor for the conversion of 
certain sodium compounds to sodium carbonate, digesting the pulp 
resulting from the first digesting step in such alkaline liquor, and 
acidifying the spent alkaline liquor with SO, to produce an acid 
cooking liquor for the repetition of the first step. 


17. McBarn, ALEXANDER AND GeEuBERG, 1,560,591, November 10, 
1925 (Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. of Port Edwards, Wis., 
assignee ) 

A process of making strong white paper from kraft pulp. The 
sulphite pulp is cooked with an acid solution containing SO, at a 
pressure between 50 and 80 pounds and at a temperature above 
the boiling point of water to a maximum of 300 deg. F. for a period 
exceeding two hours. The resulting pulp is separated from the 
sulphite liquor, washed and bleached. 
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18. Ricuter, 1,598,880, Sepremrer 7, 1926 (Brown Co. o| 
N. H., assignee) 

Raw cellulose material is digested with an acid sulphite cook. 
ing liquor. The pulp is separated and digested in an alkaline 
solution to produce a product high in resistant cellulose. The spent 
alkaline liquor is acidified with SO: and used in digestin 
cellulosic material. 


Berlin, 


x Taw 


yiP. Ricuter, 1,599,489, SepremBer 14, 1926 (Brown Co. of Berlin, 
N. H., assignee) 

The process of producing high alpha cellulose fiber from sulphite 
pulp which comprises slightly undercooking chips in a sulphite 
cooking liquor, treating the pulp obtained from said sulphite diges- 
tion with a chlorine solution containing chlorine equal to 0.3 to 
1.5 per cent of the weight of the pulp to remove or render more 
reactive part of the lignin, and cooking the pulp in a lime cooking 
liquor to remove the less stable beta and gamma celluloses and 
more lignin therefrom. The details of the process are given in 
the Paper TrRApE JouRNAL, page 48, of August 25, 1927. 


20. Ricuter, 1,602,553, Ocroper 12, 1926 (Brown Co. of Berlin, 
N. H., assignee) 

A process for producing pulp high in resistant cellulose which 
comprises treating sulphite pulp with alkaline black liquor result- 
ing from the alkaline digestion of wood. The details of the proc- 
ess are given in the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, page 49, of August 235, 
1927. 


21. Ricuter, 1,632,802, June 21, 1927 (Brown Co. of Berlin, N. H,, 
assignee) 

A continuous process of removing non-alpha cellulose constitu- 
ents from an aqueous raw fiber suspension which comprises con- 
tinuously feeding the raw fiber suspension to and agitating it in a 
series of alkaline baths gradually increasing in concentration of 
alkali from substantially only water at one end of the series toward 
an intermediate bath thereof, and gradually decreasing in con- 
centration from the intermediate bath to substantially only water at 
the other end thereof, continuously introducing water into the 
last bath of the series and alkaline solution into the intermediate 
bath and causing the water to flow in opposite direction to the 
flow of the fiber through such series of baths. 


22. RicuTeER, 1,635,637, Juty 12, 1927 (Brown Co. of Berlin, N. H., 
assignee) 

A process which comprises treating sulphite pulp formed by 
previous digestion or raw cellulosic material in an acid sulphite 
solution in which the free SO, and combined SO, are in approxi- 
mately equal proportions of 3 to 4 per cent each with a solution 
containing about 2 to 4 per cent chlorine based on the dry weight 
of fiber at about room temperature for about ten to thirty minutes, 
digesting the washed and treated pulp in caustic soda solution con- 
taining 6 to 8 per cent caustic soda based on the dry weight of 
the fiber at 180 to 212 deg. F. for from two to seven hours, wash- 
ing this digested pulp and bleaching it in a hypochlorite bleach 
solution containing 12 to 15 per cent of 35 per cent bleach 
(CaOCl,) based on the dry weight of fiber at room temperature 
for from five to ten hours. 


23. RICHTER AND ScHurR, 1,639,704, Aucust 23, 1927 (Brown Co. 
of Berlin, N. H., assignee) 

A process of bleaching wood pulp to produce a product high in 
resistant or alpha cellulose which comprises subjecting about 10 
per cent stock suspension of such pulp in a bleach liquor con- 
taining from 10 to 12 per cent calcium hypochlorite and from 0.45 
to 4.5 per cent caustic soda, based on the weight of pulp, thereby 
maintaining the alkalinity of the mass during the entire bleaching 
operation. 


24. Ricnter, 1,640,853, Aucust 30, 1927 (Brown Co. of Berlin, 
N. H., assignee) 

A process which comprises first of digesting wood in an acid 

sodium sulphite solution under heat and pressure, adding to the 

hot mass of wood and acid liquor in the digester sufficient caustic 
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soda to render the liquor distinctly alkaline, continuing the diges- 
tion in the digester, separating the pulp and the spent liquor, and 
recovering the sodium compounds from the liquor. 


25, RicuTer, 1,643,355, Seprember 27, 1927 (Brown Co. of Berlin, 
N. H., assignee) 

The process of producing a high alpha cellulose pulp which com- 
prises under cooking chips in a sulphite digesting liquor, treating 
the fibers with chlorine to eliminate a portion of the lignin but 
without causing a complete bleaching reaction and cooking the 
treated fibers with agitation in a milk of lime suspension to re- 
move beta and gamma celluloses, adding caustic soda solution and 
continuing the cooking to remove more ligneous matter. 


2%. Ricuter, 1,654,603, January 3, 1928 (Brown Co. of Berlin, 
N. H., assignee) 

A process for the production of high alpha-cellulose pulp, which 
comprises digesting cellulosic material in a sulphurous acid solu- 
tion of sodium compounds for the production of sulphite pulp, 
washing said sulphite pulp, digesting said washed sulphite pulp in 
an alkaline liquor containing sodium compounds, thereby producing 
a high alpha-cellulose pulp; washing said high alpha-cellulose pulp, 
reemploying one portion of said second mentioned wash water in 
another digestion of sulphite pulp, mixing the other portion with 
the first-mentioned wash water and recovering the sodium com- 
pounds from the mixed wash waters. 


Foreign Patents 
BritisH 


1. SCHWALBE, 29,991 oF 1909 
The process of refining wood cellulose which consists in treating 
the raw materials after having been prepared by any suitable open- 
ing up treatment, first with gaseous oxides of nitrogen, or with 
nitrous acid and subsequently digesting the raw material with an 
alkali. 
GERMAN 
2 Scnacut, 306,366, Aucust 25, 1919 
Soda or sulphate wood pulp is purified by cooking in sulfite 
liquor with or without pressure to produce a pure cellulose. 
3. SCHWALBE, 372,296, Marcu 26, 1923 
Sulphite pulp is cooked with 0.5 per cent sulphuric acid for 
three hours under 2 atmospheres pressure and then boiled for 
eight hours with excess of lime. 
SWEDISH 
4. No. 53,422, January 10, 1923 
Sulphite pulp is redigested with alkaline sulphite solution. 
5. No. 59,647, May 23, 1923 
Sulphite cellulose is digested with either or both caustic soda 
and sodium sulfide to give a pure cellulose. 
FRENCH 
6. Brown Co., 621,412, Aprit 29, 1926 
Sulphite pulp is boiled with a solution containing caustic soda, 
or soda ash or both, at atmospheric pressure or higher pressure, 
washed and bleached. Before the alkaline treatment the stock is 
treated with a small quantity of bleach insufficient to bleach the 
pulp. 
CANADIAN 
7, RicHTer, 267,296, JANUARY 4, 1927 
Sulphite pulp is treated with a solution containing chlorine equal 
to 0.3 to 1.5 per cent of the weight of the pulp to remove or render 
more reactive part of the liquid, and cooking the pulp in a lime 
cooking liquor to remove beta and gamma-cellyloses and more 
liquid therefrom. 


8. RicHTER, 267,297, JANUARY 4, 1927 

Unbleached sulfite pulp is cooked with a suspension of lime, 
caustic soda solution is added, cooking is continued, the pulp is 
separated from the soluble reaction products and is bleached with 
a bleaching powder solution and super-bleached with a chlorine 
solution. 
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German Books on Paper 

Many pulp and paper companies desire to have as complete a 
library on paper making as possible. The following books may be 
obtained from G. E. Stechert, 31 East 10th street, New York, N. Y. 

Herzeerc, WinetmM: Papierpruefung. Eine Anleitung zum 
Untersuchen von Papier. 6 ed. Berlin. 1927. Ill. Bound. $6.75. 
Hover, Fritz: Die Pappenfabrikation. Praktisches Handbuch. 
Iil._—Berlin, 1925. Bound. $5. 

Hoyer, Fritz: Die Strohzellstoffabrikation u.d. Herstellung von 
Strohpappen und Strohpapiere. Ill. Bound.—Berlin. 1926. $5. 
Strohpappen und Strohpapiere. Ill. Bound.—Berlin. 1926. 

KitemM, Paut: Handbuch der Papierkunde. Zum Nach- 
schlagen and zum Unterricha ueber Verwendung, Herstellung, 
Pruefung und Vertrieb von Papier. 3 ed. Ill. Bound.—Leipzig. 
1923. $5. 

PosSANNER V. EHRENTALS Lehrbuch der chemischen Technologie 
des Papieres. Illustr. Bound.—Leipzig. 1923. $2. 

WEICHELT, Aucust: Buntpapier-Fabrikation. 3. ed. Illustr. Berlin. 
1927. $7.50. 

Daten, G. Chemische Technologie des Papiers. 2. ed. Illustr. 
Brosch.—Leipzig. 1921. $1.15. 

ScnroueE, A.: Die Verwertung der Zellstoff-Ablaugen. Patent- 
literatur 1912-1924.—Schriften d. Vereins der Zellstoff-u. Papier- 
Chemiker und-Ingenieure No. 16. Brosch.—Berlin. 1925. $.50. 

Scuuspert, Max: Die Cellulosefabrikation (Zellstofffabri- 
kation) —Praktisches Handbuch fuer Papierund Cellulose- 
techniker, Kaufmaennische Direktoren, Werkfuehrer, sowie zum 
Uterricha in Fachschulen. 4. ed. Illustr. Bound. Berlin. 1924. $5. 

Scuunert, Max: Die Praxis der Papierfabrikation mit be- 
sonderer Beruecksichtigung der Stoffmischungen und deren Kal- 
kulationen.—Praktisches Handbuch f. Papierfabrikanten, technische 
u. kaufmaennische Direktoren, Workfuchrer, sowie zum Unter- 
richt in Fachschulen. Illustr. 3 ed. by Ernst Mueller. Bound. Ber- 
lin. 1922. $3.60. 

Scuusert, A: Die Technik der Papiererzeugung und Papier- 
verarbeitung.~—Bibliothek d. gesamten Technik Vol. 288. Illustr. 

3ound.—Leipzig. 1922. $.85. 

ScHwatse & Sreser: Die chemische Betriebskontrolle in der 
Zellstoff-und Papier-Industrie und anderen Zellstoff verarbeitenden 
Industrien.—2 ed. Bound. Illustr.—Berlin. 1922. $5. 

ScHwacne, Cart: Die chemische Untersuchung pflanzlicher 
Rohstoffe und der daraus abgeschiedenen Zellstoffe—Sammlung 
kritischer Seferate ueber Faserstoff-Analysenmethoden, verfasst 
von den Mitgliedern der “Faserstoff-Analysenkommission”. Schrif- 
ten d. Vereins der Zellstoff- und Papier-chemiker, Vol. 13—Bound. 
Berlin. 1920. $1. 


Wissota Dam Difficulties 

Difficulties over authorization of the Wissota dam of the North- 
ern States Power Company, Chippewa Falls, Wis., are being ex- 
perienced because of a question of jurisdiction. The company 
obtained a federal permit to build the dam and power plant on the 
Chippewa River in 1921. Much of the construction work is com- 
pleted and when an audit was ordered to fix the valuation of the 
dam, it was found that the Wisconsin Railroad Commission had 
not sanctioned the project. 

Recently the state commission ruled that a federal permit for a 
water power project wholly within the state of Wisconsin is an 
invasion of the state’s right. The commission will sanction the 
dam only if the federal permit is revoked first, and steps are un- 
derstood to be under way to this end. 

This decision also affects the plans of the Wisconsin Power 
and Light Company to build dams on the Wolf River in the Me- 
nominee Indian reservation. A federal permit has been granted 
so surveys could be made at several important power sites, but 
this permission now has been withdrawn by the federal power 
tioned above. 

Three lives have been lost in building the Wissota dam men- 
commission. Negotiations now will be entirely with the Wisconsin 
pelled travelling crane and was killed. 
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A Study of the Thwing Impact Tester ° 


By Henry C. Eckhardt and Leo W. Snyder’? 


An important physical property of paper is its bursting strength. 
Up to the present time the hydraulic type of bursting strength 
tester has been chiefly used to test this property of paper and it 
has become widely adopted as a standard instrument for this 
In this type of tester the paper being tested is laid over a 
rubber diaphragm and fastened securely with a clamp. By means 


purpose. 


eet a 
. 


Fic. 1 
The Thwing Impact Tester. 
of a piston moving in a cylinder containing glycerine, the rubber 
diaphragm is subjected to hydrostatic pressure which is in turn 
opposed by the paper. The pressure is increased until the paper 
bursts and the pressure gage registers the maximum pressure 
reached. 

In the hydraulic type of bursting strength tester, the test speci- 
men is subjected to a gradually increasing pressure until the 
paper bursts, whereas in many uses of paper, particularly as box- 
boards, the paper is subjected to direct and sudden impacts which 
rupture or tend to rupture it. A tester designed to operate on a 
specimen in such a manner as to simulate to a large extent the 
effects of such impacts is illustrated in Fig. 1. This instrument, 
known as the Thwing impact tester, was submitted to this bureau 


* Publication approved by the Director of the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C 


1Junior Technologist, Paper Section, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


2 Junior Engineer, Paper Section, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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for the purpose of studying its suitability for testing paper ang 
paper boards. In this tester a heavy plunger falling in vertica) 
guides punctures the test specimen by its impact. The work done 
in piercing the specimen is determined from the initial potential 
energy of the plunger and the compression of the springs placed 
at the bottom of the guides which absorb the remainder of the 
energy left in the falling plunger after the specimen is pierced 
The specimen to be tested, R, is inserted beneath the clamping 
plate, C, (Fig. 1) and is tightly clamped by moving the lever, A. 
to the extreme left. The plunger proper, P, consisting of the 
piercing head, H, and its supporting framework, is released by 
depressing the catch, E, and it falls in the vertical guides, G-G, the 
plunger head piercing the test specimen. The kinetic energy of the 
falling plunger is absorbed by the test specimen and the springs, 
S-S. An extension, B, from the crosshead strikes the friction 
pin, F, and depresses it, thereby registering the maximum com. 
pression of the springs. The plunger is returned to its original 
position and a knife-edge (not shown) on the arm, D, is put in 
contact with the top of the friction pin. This causes the pointer, 
L, to take a position over the scale indicating the inch-pounds of 
work required to drive the plunger head through the test specimen, 
Calibration 
The calibration of the instrument is effected by means of a 

formula derived in the following manner: 
Let 

.* represent the energy absorbed by the test specimen, 

renee the change in potential energy of the plunger, 

E_ represent the energy absorbed by the springs between the 

Ss 


initial and final position of the plunger, 

h represent the height through which the plunger falls to top 
of the springs measured before plunger is released, 

d represent the distance from the maximum diameter of the 
plunger head to the under-side of the test specimen, 

c represent the compression of the springs by the plunger 
falling freely, 

x represent the compression of the springs after the test has 
been completed by the fall of the plunger, and 

w represent the weight of the plunger. 

The energy absorbed by the specimen is the difference between 
the total energy lost by the plunger and that which is absorbed by 
the springs, that is 
E E —E (1) 
B W S 

The decrease in potential energy of the plunger is equal to the 
product of the weight and the total distance through which it has 
fallen, the friction of the guides being negligible; that is 

E =w(h+x) (2) 
W 


The energy absorbed by the springs is equal to the work done 
in compressing them a distance x. By Hooke’s law the force P 
resisting the compression is proportional to the displacement x; 
thus 

P = kx 
where k is a constant of the springs and is equal to the load 
required to produce unit increment of compression of the springs. 
The work done, during the compression is then the average value 
of P between the initial and final displacements (i.e. between 0 
and x) multiplid by the distance x; hence 
ay 
i. (3) 
S 2 

When the apparatus is operated without a test specimen in it, 
the energy absorbed by the springs is equal to the total change 
in potential energy of the plunger, and the compression of the 
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springs is Cc. For this case equations (2) and (3) are equal and 
x=c. Hence 
ke’ 

w(h +c) =— (4) 
2 


from which 
2w 
k = —— (h+c) (5) 
¢ 
lf this value of k is substituted in equation (3) the energy ab- 
sorbed by the springs is obtained in terms of their compression, x, 
and certain constants which are readily determined. 
wx’ 


E =—(h+c) (6) 


5 c 
If now the values of EF and Ein equations (2) and (6) are 
: S 


substituted in equation (1) the work, E , done upon the specimen 
B 


in puncturing it is obtained in terms of the compression x of the 
springs 
aks ‘s 1 
E w[h +x—— (h +c) | (7) 
B ¢ 

Physical measurements made on the tester under investigation 
gave the following values for the constants of the instrument: 

w = 6.60 pounds 

h = 12.62 inches 

c= 1.125 inches 
When these values are substituted in equation (7) an equation is 
obtained by means of which the impact tester may be calibrated. 
The equation becomes 

E 83.3 + 6.60x — 71.7x° (8) 


It should be noted that equation (8) may have values somewhat 
different for different instruments, since the constants of different 
instruments may not always be the same. 

The positions of the friction pin for the zero and maximum 
positions of the pointer on the scale are determined experimentally. 
In order to obtain the position of the maximum scale reading, the 
friction pin is pulled up as high as possible and then the plunger 
is lowered carefully against it until the plunger crosshead just 
touches the top of the springs. The plunger is raised out of the 
way and the knife edge on the lever arm, D, is made to rest on 
the head of the friction pin. The corresponding position taken 
by the pointer then indicates the theoretical maximum reading 
(83.3 in.-lbs.). The zero scale reading is obtained in a similar 
manner except that the position of the friction pin for maximum 
displacement (ic. E =O) is found by allowing the plunger 


to fall from its upper position without a specimen in place. An 
adjusting screw is provided by means of which the pointer can be 
brought to this mark. The intermediate graduations of the scale 
may be similarly determined, the friction pin being depressed an 
amount, x, corresponding to each scale division. The value of x 
in each case is found by substituting the value of the nominal scale 
reading for Ein equation (8) and solving for x. In calibrating 

4 0.16 18 19.5 8 29 31.0 7 40 43.2 8 

6 0.24 18 18.5 , 2 “ee 6 40 41.2 3 
the scale these intermediate values may be determined by compu- 
tation, the lengths of the two arms of the bell-crank-lever pointer 
being known. 

Perhaps the easiest way to do this is as follows: Project each 
nominal scale reading radially upon the chord through the two 
limiting positions on the scale, measure the length of the intercept 
(from the maximum scale position), divide this length by the 
ratio of the length of the pointer to that of the arm, D (Fig. 1), 
and solve equation (8) with this value substituted for x. The 
result is the true value corresponding to the nominal scale value. 

In order to provide for any downward warping of the specimen 
under impact, the instrument is constructed so that when the 
Plunger head is just through the board, the crosshead is approxi- 
mately an inch above the tops of the springs. For this reason the 
tester does not have as great a capacity as the scale indicates. 
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TABLE I 
TESTS ON KRAFT WRAPPING PAPERS 
Mullen Tester Thwing Impact Tester 
Mean Devia- 
tion from 
averages 


Per cent 
13.3 
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Ten observations were made on each specimen. 


s 
The strongest material capable of being tested is one which will 
be completely pierced and will absorb all the kinetic energy avail- 
able in the plunger falling the distance, d. Since d= 11.6 inches, 
and is therefore less than h, the energy absorbed by the board 
under these conditions is not given merely by putting x =0 in 
equation (7), but is obtained by putting d in place of h in addition 
to putting x = O; that is, 
E (max.) = wd 
B 


= 6.60 X 11.6 = 76.6 inch-pounds. 

With the exception of papers which stretch inordinately, the 
strongest material which actually can be tested is one requiring 
about 77 inch-pounds of energy in being punctured. However, the 
position on the scale of the theoretical maximum reading, 83.3, is 
used in calibrating the instrument. 

Some changes in design are being made by the manufacturer 
which will be embodied in the finished tester. Among these are a 
direct-reading pointer mechanism and an improved clamping 
device. 

Comparison of Thwing Impact Tester With the Hydraulic Type 
of Bursting Strength Tester 


The Thwing impact tester was designed to test heavy box- 
boards, which through service conditions are often subjected to 
direct impact such as this tester is intended to simulate. Because 
of the manner in which the data are expressed, the results are 
not directly comparable with those obtained with any other paper 
testing device. Hence the data are studied primarily from the 
standpoint of the consistency with which individual tests conform 
to the average of all the tests on a given sample. However, since 
the hydraulic type of bursting strength tester more nearly parallels 
the function of the Thwing impact tester than does any other 
device commonly used, results obtained with a Mullen bursting 
strength tester are included as it was thought that the two types 
of testers might grade a series of papers in the same order. 

In order to determine if any definite relation exists between 
the results obtainable with the hydraulic type of bursting tester 


TABLE II 
TESTS ON BOX-BOARDS 


Mullen Tester Impact Tester 
A 


Mean - Mean 
Deviation Deviation 


B.S. No. 
9004 
9018 


Per cent 


Per cent in.-lbs. 
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Mullen Tester - Points 


Fic. 2 


Showing the Relation Between the Values Obtained With the Mullen Burst- 
ing Tester and the Thwing Impact Tester on Box Boards. 


and the Thwing impact tester a series of tests were made on kraft 
wrapping paper and heavy box-board. 

The results of the series of tests made on the wrapping paper 
are set forth in Table I. It will be seen that the order in which 
the samples are graded is different for the two testers. One rea- 
son for this lies in the nature of the tests. In the Mullen bursting 
strength tester the specimen is subjected to a uniformly increasing 
pressure until it bursts and the pressure registered by the gage is 
taken as a measure of the strength of the specimen. In the 
Thwing impact tester the specimen is subjected to a direct impact 
sufficient to cause its rupture and the work done in piercing the 
specimen is taken as a measure of its strength. Another probable 
reason for the disparity noted is that the capacity of the impact 
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tester is too high for this type of paper. For this reason it js 
suggested that an impact tester intended for the testing of paper 
should have a proportionately smaller capacity so as to have a 
greater scale deflection and a correspondingly greater accuracy. 

A second series of tests was made on samples of heavy box. 
boards, the results of which are set forth in Table II. These 
samples had sufficient strength to permit a direct comparison be. 
tween the results obtained by the two different types of testers. 
The mean per cent deviation of the individual test values from 
the average values obtained with the Thwing impact tester js 
lower than that obtained with the Mullen bursting tester. This js 
an indication that the impact tester is capable of producing con- 
sistent results. 


Values on Heavy Box Board 


In the graph (Fig. 2) the values obtained on the heavy box- 
board are plotted with the results of the impact tester as ordinates 
and those of the bursting tester as abscissas. For large test values 
the results are highly discordant. For readings on the Mullen 
bursting tester from 100 to 300 points, the approximate relations, 

Thwing impact value = 0.156 Mullen bursting points, 
holds within about 15 per cent of the observed values, as indicated 
by the dotted line. 

Summary 


The construction and principles of operation of the Thwing 
impact tester are presented, together with a method of calibrating 
it. A study of this tester shows that it is apparently well adapted 
for testing box-boards, a purpose for which it was primarily de. 
signed. However, the tester is unsuited for testing single plies 
of light weight paper because the resistance of such paper is in- 
sufficient to give an adequate scale reading. Consistent results 
were obtained with this instrument which compared favorably with 
the results obtained with the hydraulic type of bursting strength 
tester. Just what the results mean, however, in terms of service- 
ability of the board, can be determined only through extensive 
experience. 


Reports on Standard Testing Methods 


By M. A. Krimmel,'’ Chairman 


During the past year, the Paper Testing Committee submitted 
to the Committee on Standard Testing Methods the 
methods for approval: 

Analysis of Mineral Fillers in Papers. 

Analysis of Mineral Coating of Paper. 
Determination of the Folding Endurance of Paper. 
Determination of the Gloss of Paper. 
Determination of the Opacity of Paper. 

Inasmuch as all of these methods had already been published 
in “Paper Testing Methods” and as only slight changes had been 
made, your committee felt that it would not be necessary to hold 
these methods as tentative before being balloted upon by the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The first three methods were voted upon and approved as stand- 
ard by the Association. Ballots on the last two will be issued 
shortly so that you can express your opinion as to whether or not 
they shall be adopted as standards. 

The Committee on Sulphite Pulp submitted a method for the 
Determination of the Initial Strength of Pulp but as the method 
as originally written did not include essential details it was recom- 
mended that such detail should be included before submitting to 
the Association. The method as it is now written gives in detail 
the procedure for disintegrating, making and testing of sheets with 
complete description of all operations used. 

The Committee on Standard Testing Methods approves of sub- 
mitting to the Association this method as a tentative method, and 
it will be held as tentative for one year and unless it is deemed 


following 
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advisable to revise it considerably, it will be balloted upon for 
adoption or rejection as standard one year hence. It should be 
noted that this method does not include at the present time, pro- 
cedure for testing the maximum strength of pulp. 
the testing will be developed at a later date. 

The Committee on Roofing Felt submitted for our approval 
Method for Determining the Saturation Properties of Felt but as 
this method is a control test developed for the manufacture of 
roofing felt, the Committee believed that such a method did not 
come under its jurisdiction and so informed the Roofing Felt 
Committee. 


This phase of 


C. D. Bingham Celebrates 82nd Birthday 


Avsany, N. Y., April 9, 1928.—Charles D. Bingham, treasurer 
of the Bagley & Sewall Company, of Watertown, builders of paper 
mill machinery and known to most paper mill executives, observed 
his 82nd birthday on Thursday of last week and was the recipient 
of hundreds of congratulatory messages from all sections of the 
country. Mr. Bingham is in excellent health and every day he 
may be seen at his office in the Bagley & Sewall plant. 

He was born in Carthage and has spent his entire life in North- 
ern New York. He has for years been one of the leading citizens 
of Watertown and is a former mayor of that city. Mr. Bingham 
is a veteran of the civil war and is one of the very few surviving 
union soldiers who participated in the siege of Richmond. The 
veteran manufacturer of paper mill machinery is the dean of the 
officials of the Bagley & Sewall Co., having the longest record of 
service of any employee of the firm. 
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Cost Reduction in the Power Plant’ 


By Reginald Trautschold, Consulting Engineer 


The power plant being a quite complex assemblage, the most 
elective approach to the subject of power cost reduction is 
through the investigation of the costs of operating the individual 
units composing the assemblage. This is the plan followed in the 
“Power Plant Section” of the PArer TRADE JoURNAL, where some 
one unit, device or accessory employed in power generation or 
distribution is discussed in each installment and considered solely 
on its demonstrated merits as a money saver in paper mill service. 


Cost Statistics Presented 

Cost statistics are presented, culled from data compiled on power 
plant expenses in the operation of active paper mills, to show 
what economies have been and can be effected through the use of 
approved modern power plant equipment. For example, in discuss- 
ing the use of unaflow engines, cost records were presented show- 
ing that a mill at Burnside, Conn., saves $5,400.00 annually by 
virtue of the increased economy in the use of fuel. The investment 
entailed in this case was a matter of $10,795.00. In other words, 
a yearly yield of 50 per cent is realized from the investment. 
Likewise, a unaflow engine installation in a paper mill at Balti- 
more, Ohio, entailing an investment of $30,000.00, effects an annual 
saving of $28,200.00 by reason of higher engine efficiency, a yield 
of 94.0 per cent a year. 

When discussing the use of fuel economies, figures were pre- 
sented showing that a mill at Spring Grove, Pa., through heat 
reclamation, saves $6,623.65 a year. The equipment in question 
cost installed $25,350.00 and so nets an annual yield of 26.0 per 
sent. A mill at North Dighton, Mass., does somewhat better. The 
fuel economizer equipment installation cost $16,500.00 and effects 
a conservation in fuel consumption valued at $10,045.66 a year—a 
yield of 60.7 per cent on the investment. 

Returns such as these are indices of the worth of modern 
power plant equipment in the reduction of power costs. Further- 
more, such desirable savings are far from being limited to installa- 
tion entailing what might be termed major investments. Smaller, 
less expensive, equipment frequently pays returns at higher rates. 
Take the matter of feed water regulation. At a certain well known 
mill, the installation of six automatic regulators, costing $1,753.50, 
is saving in labor expense alone $2,156.77 every year, an annual 
yield of 123 per cent. At another, nine such regulators, entailing 
a total investment of $1,440.00, have cut labor costs $4,686.30, a 
return on the investment of 325.0 per cent. At still another paper 
mill, six automatic feed water regulators, which cost installed 
$960.00, have reduced the annual labor costs by $4,729.78, effecting 
a yield of 493.0 per cent. 

These examples of savings effected are presented, not as unusual 


* Presented before the Cost Association of the Paper Industry at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, February 22, 1928. 


occurrences, for they are truly typical of cost reductions in the 
power plant which can and are being made every day in hundreds 
of paper mill plants and can readily be made in hundreds of 
others, but to illustrate what may be termed the “unit treatment” 
in power cost reduction, taking up each unit, device or accessory 
in power generation or distribution and determining its worth 
by proper consideration of the investment entailed, major econo- 
mies realized (direct or indirect) and the annual savings effected. 
These factors establish the yield on the investment and the value 
of the device in power cost reduction is established, the one re- 
quirement being that the economies realized will serve to liquidate 
the investment entailed rapidly enough to make the capital available 
for reinvestment in less time than if it had been otherwise em- 
ployed. 

Surely such requirement is clear-cut and it would appear a 
relatively simple matter to unearth quantities of pertinent informa- 
tion concerning almost any and all power plant equipment em- 
ployed in paper-making. The paper mill user of the equipment is 
concerned in saving money by virtue of any investment he may 
make. The producer of the equipment should be concerned with 
his particular variety of equipment proving a profitable investment 
for his paper mill customer. Here is a community of interest of 
the most potent character—money making. In spite of this, it has 
proved exceedingly difficult to produce the simple evidence that the 
purchase of a certain device has enabled a paper-mill to reduce 
its power costs in some way and indirectly its production costs. 

In this connection, cost accounting in the paper industry would 
seem much at fault, but not wholly, for the manufacturers of 
power plant equipment are also very remiss. The manufacturer 
of the device, in many cases, seems to have lost sight of the fact 
that his own prosperity is inseparably associated with the satis- 
faction his products give his customers. He will marshal an im- 
posing array of reasons why his device is really needed by the 
paper industry, as the skillful merchandiser always can, but when 
it comes to a plain statement of what the device will actually ac- 
complish in the way of money saving and what it will cost to 
realize such accomplishment, he is very apt to take refuge behind 
claims of special conditions controlling the situation. In very 
many instances, this is all humbug, for standard equipment is 
more or less standardized, service only is in question. Under 
such conditions, a definite value can almost always be placed upon 
the duty the device is called upon to perform and a fairly accurate 
determination arrived at of the cost of rendering the service. 

In a Precarious Position 

The power plant equipment manufacturer who cannot state 
closely what it will cost to use the device he produces under known 
or determinable conditions is in a precarious position. His market 
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is interested, not in his profiting from his enterprise, but in itself 
profiting from the patronage it may bestow upon him. The 
customer’s own business and his own interest are dominant— 
first, last and all the time. The manufacturer to succeed must 
know what his products will do and what it will cost to operate 
them. He must know costs. 

To ascertain these costs, meaning total cost and not simply 
purchase price, it would seem only necessary to go to the paper 
mill customer and secure the information from you gentlemen. It 
should be, but it is almost unbelievable the lack of such knowledge 
which pertains apparently in the average paper mill. If the equip- 
ment in question has stood up, works smoothly and there are no 
glaring inefficiencies outstanding to focus attention on wastes, the 
stamp of approval seems to have been earned in numerous estab- 
lishments. When it comes to the question of whether the invest- 
ment entailed in installing the equipment was justified, concrete 
evidence which can be expressed in monetary units appears to be 
lacking. 

The investment was justified, yes, because some such equipment 
was needed, but does the equipment effect a gain or saving which 
represents a profitable yield on the investment entailed? Will 
the economies realized serve to liquidate the investment rapidly 
enough to make the capital available for reinvestment in less time 
than if it had been otherwise employed? It is these considerations 
which really determine whether the investment was really justified. 
It is such questions, which many mills apparently cannot answer. 

Room for Wide Improvement 


It is a commentary, far from being without parallel in other 
industries, that there is not a single paper mill in the country 
which is at present being operated at what is feasible maximum 
efficiency. No, not a mill which is making full use of all approved 
equipment units, the investment in which is justified on sound 
economic grounds. This situation exists, moreover, in the conduct 
of the large, wealthy mill of reputed high efficiency and with a 
profitable and constant market for its output, as well as in the case 
of the small mill, pinched for money and struggling for a foot- 
hold in the industry. 

As in many another line of business, some of the most flagrant 
examples of poor engineering, of extravagant investment, of mis- 
taken judgment in the selection of power plant equipment and of 
wasteful operations are to be found among the apparently strongest 
and richest of mills. On the other hand, some operations in the 
generation and distribution of power in the small mill plant are 
conducted with outstanding efficiency and economy, or may be. 
The large mill can frequently learn economies from the small 
mill and the small mill can often adapt practices of the large mill 
to advantage. 

By treating with units of individual type or class, as in the unit 
plan of cost reduction, many mills are benefitted—large and small, 
rich and poor, modern and old fashioned. This is no new theory, 
but a principle based upon sound economic laws. 

It is conceivable that a mill, for selfish motives, might not par- 
ticularly care to help a competing paper mill by divulging its 
expenses in operating various power plant units, but for the very 
same selfish motives it is surely anxious to acquire information 
from other mills which may serve to lighten its own power cost 
burden and indirectly reduce its own production costs. Viewed 
in this essentially selfish light, the question of supplying pertinent 
information may depend upon whether the mill feels it will gain 
more than it gives. 


Will Gain More Than It Gives 


If such question is confronting any mill today, it can be un- 
qualifiedly asserted that every mill which will cooperate by sup- 
plying information regarding its experience with any particular 
power plant equipment will gain more than it gives. It is a very 
mistaken idea to imagine that a mill can harm another by follow- 
ing its methods in the generation and distribution of power. It 
simply cannot be done. 

Each mill has its own quite substantial investment in a power 
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plant, which it would be the height of folly to sacrifice in order 
to reconstruct it along the identical lines of some other power 
plant credited with more economical operation, particularly as 
there would be no assurance that the remodeled plant would prove 
as economical to run as the plant after which it was patterned, 
The originator and the imitator rarely secure identical results 
even though the respective plants are as alike as two peas. Too 
many different factors have to be taken into consideration to per. 
mit of such agreement. 

When it comes to the individual units composing the power 
plant equipment, however, conditions are somewhat different. A 
relatively small capital investment is entailed, in the first place, 
sO minimizing the always dreaded monetary risk. Second, the 
aim is not to duplicate an installation, but to improve an existing 
one by incorporating some modification of proven worth under 
conditions of similar, if not identical, characteristics. Equal 
economies may not be attainable, probably are not, but if one mill 
has succeeded in performing some one of the many involved steps 
in the production of power at a 9 cent rate where 10 cents had 
formerly been required, the fact is of very general interest. 
Furthermore, the attainment of the 9 cent record may almost as 
well have been realized in the small as in the large mill. In any 
event, it is very certain that not more than a few of the mills 
have attained exactly the 9 cent rate. Some may have bettered the 
record, it is true, but many others unquestionably are expending 
considerably more for this one particular step. The progressive 
paper mill, large or small, is always on the lookout for attainable 
economies of just this nature. The reduction of an expense from 
10 to 9 cents is just as important to the mill conducting a busi- 
ness running well up into the millions each year as it is to the 
mill whose receipts total to only as many thousands. 


Obligations of Management 


Now I come to my chosen subject, not the one imposed upon 
me by Mr. Burke, “Instrument Control in Cost Cutting.” This 
selection was made because in the recording of costs in power 
production and utilization the use of indicating, recording, integrat- 
ing and computing instruments is essential. Before going on with 
this subject, however, I should like to digress for a moment to 
trace briefly the trends of industrial development and the obliga- 
tions of management. 

We all know that with the advent of machinery, the productive 
capacity of the individual worker was greatly increased. Also, 
the value of labor has constantly increased. The point I want to 
make now is that it was provision of mechanical aids, in the form 
of production machinery, which increased the intrinsic value of 
the operators. So also it is through the provision of mechanical 
aids in the form of registering and recording instruments that 
the value of managerial direction is increased. In order to man- 
age successfully, continuous and intimate knowledge of all influenc- 
ing conditions pertaining to the multiplicity of processes involved 
in manufacturing activities is essential and these can only be se- 
cured by rendering aid to management in the nature of automatic 
and mechanical measuring devices-—instruments. 

In a sense, this is quite generally realized, but what is not so 
well appreciated is the actual worth, or value, of the aid rendered 
by modern registering and recording instruments—how instru- 
ments cut production costs and to what exent. The latter ques- 
tion, the weight of the cut, is of the utmost importance, for 
upon it consistent progress in improving the ratio betweeen ex- 
penses and profits, or income, largely depends. 

Dissatisfaction with the rewards of labor are traceable in a 
large measure to the fact that while it is generally recognized 
that the employment of machinery has materially increased the 
value of labor there is woeful ignorance regarding the index of 
increased labor valuation. If this were known, or approximately 
known, the conciliation of disputes between labor and capital could 
be equitably and relatively easily effected. For this reason, it is 
very essential that management should not allow itself to become 
befogged in a situation analogous at least to that in which labor 
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finds itself by reason of not knowing to what extent the aids it has 
been provided with have increased its value. 


Absence of Recorded Costs 

Unfortunately, there is a decided drift toward just such an 
unsatisfactory condition at the present time, a situation which 
even meagre investigation will show in no uncertain manner. In 
many instances, this is unquestionably due to absence of recorded 
costs of conducting a process without the aid of the instruments, 
but this should not absolve the management from the obligation of 
knowing the worth of the instrument installation it may have made. 
There are doubtless thousands of instances where the dependence 
upon industrial instruments in the control of manufacturing activi- 
ties, and in paper making, is made without an appreciation of their 
real value. 

Stepping outside the paper industry, not because that is neces- 
sary, but rather to smooth your feelings, there is the case of a 
certain prominent manufacturer of insulated wire who employs 
a system of temperature controlling instruments for regulating 
the heat of the tinning baths. The concern claims to know that 
the employment of such control effects a saving in the amount of 
gas used, in the proportion of defective work turned out and in 
the amount of dross resulting from overheating the tin, but what 
these economies are worth it has, admittedly, no idea. The excuse 
advanced is that the tinning furnace has never been operated 
without an automatic control. However, a definite investment 
was made, capital is tied up in the control and it is certainly not 
good business management to make an investment of this charac- 
ter without at least some reasonable assurance that full value 
is received. Furthermore, admitting that the investment was a 
wise one, yielding a satisfactory, though unknown, return, how can 
the management pass upon the advisability of substituting a more 
eficient control now or in the future, should more economical 
instruments be procurable? 


A Responsible Failure 

In this and any other quantity of instances, in your industry 
as well as in others, no modifications in the existing method of 
control, no progress in the conduct of the specific process, can 
be warranted until such time as some other method of control can 
demonstrate its superiority. When this transpires, a gauge of the 
worth of the present practices will have to be established, but 
meanwhile, the management can have no idea of how much money 
it may be throwing away by dependence upon a method of control 
second to some other, or if it is the best which can now be in- 
stalled the management cannot know how long such conditions 
may continue, to say nothing of inability to apportion correctly 
its production expenses. It is as reprehensible to fail to make an 
investment in which the ratio of the expenses contracted to the 
returns realized is such as to improve the operating ratio of the 
business as it is to make an unwarranted investment. 

Typifying another variety of common drift on the part of 
management to the unsatisfactory condition of being unacquainted 
with the potency of the tools it employs is that of one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of automobile springs who made an investment 
of some $500.00 in automatic control instruments for regulating 
temperatures in annealing processes. Commenting on the value 
of this installation, the management states that it cannot say defi- 
nitely that any major economies were realized, but admits that 
the operation of the furnaces was made much easier for the 
operators and that the quality of the work has improved. A 
saving of rather less than a dollar a week in oil consumption is 
credited to the more uniform temperature maintained with the 
instruments. As to the improvement in quality of product, which 
constitutes the major economy realized, the belief is held that its 
value cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. The same is also 
held to be true in regard to the improvements in operating condi- 
tions. The assertion is made, however, that the management would 
not, under any circumstances, desire to be without its controlling 
instruments. 

It certainly is not the possible saving of a dollar a week in oil 
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consumption, concerning which there is some question, that is 
responsible for this insistence that the instrument equipment is so 
essential. Also, it is not to be taken literally that improvement 
in quality of output and betterment in operating conditions cannot 
be gauged in monetary units. Of course, they can, else the con- 
tracting of an expense to modify them would not be warranted. 
In properly regulated business, no expense is justified which does 
not effect a return yielding a profit in excess of the gross profit 
derived per unit of expense in the conduct of the business. 


An Obligation Imposed 

It may not always be an easy matter to place a value on these, 
popularly termed, intangible benefits, but it can be done and to do 
so is an obligation imposed upon the accountant. Otherwise, 
there is no means by which management can determine when the 
methods it practises cease to be econmical, nor when the good 
of the business calls for an investigation, at least, of possible 
modifications and substitutions. 

The automobile spring manufacturer referred to appreciated that 
he was making at least 10 per cent gross direct return on his 
investment—which, incidentally, is quite insufficient—by virtue of 
the saving in oil consumption, but there are many mantfacturers. 
employing instrument control with even less concrete appreciation 
of the value of the instruments. In this class appears a foremost 
manufacturer of incandescent lamps who has invested some $600.00 
or $700.00 in an automatic pressure control for the regulation of 
the flame temperatures of numerous small gas burners employed 
in a certain manufacturing process. The concern appreciates that 
the investment was a wise one and paid for itself in short time. 
It knows that it has helped materially in keeping production up to 
a high standard of quality, but it states that it is quite unable 
to place a dollar and cent value on the control. Until it can, 
therefore, it is in no position to judge of a control which might 
come on the market tomorrow capable of effecting substantially 
greater savings. 

These remarks regarding the managerial knowledge, or rather 
its lack, of conditions as they pertain in these specific plants are 
not made in a spirit of criticism of the individual establishments, 
for the situation is altogether too general and widespread, but 
rather to focus attention on the great need of authentic informa- 
tion as to how instrument control cuts costs in manufacturing 
activities, resolved so far as possible into monetary units. It is 
probably too much to expect as yet a full accounting of the 
economies and betterments which instruments for recording tem- 
peratures, velocities, pressures and other units of measure can and 
do unearth in many instances, but even a partial accounting is 
worthwhile and very helpful. Let me cite an example or two, 
therefore, quoting from the current issues of the periodical 
“Manufacturing Industries” and selecting examples of savings 
effected and accounted for in typical paper mills. 


The Flambeau Paper Co. 

At the Flambeau Paper Company, 18 steam flow meters main- 
tain accurate statistics on the cost and consumption of steam and 
are credited with effecting a saving of $6,000 a year in fuel ex- 
pense. Seven of the instruments are installed on boilers, four 
on Corliss engines, two on steam turbines, and the balance on 
steam lines to digesters, pulp beaters and dryers, with one instru- 
ment on the water line to the acid plant. The recording dials are 
grouped, however, at a convenient point where they are con- 
stantly under the eye of the chief engineer. 

The records maintained by the instruments provide the statis- 
tics for determining the exact cost of the steam used by the vari- 
ous units in the mill and have made possible the realization of a 
number of profitable modifications in mill operation. One of the 
most important of these was the determination of the best pro- 
portions of “hog feed” to add to the coal to furnish that inex- 
pensive fuel which accounts for the annual saving of $6000. An 
indirect benefit of considerable moment accorded by the instru- 
ments pertained to the operation of the digesters. Certain modifi- 
cations in the manner in which they were used realized quite 
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substantial savings, the attainment of which could only be deter- 
mined with the guidance of the steam flow records. 

Another way in which the instruments paid for themselves was 
in avoiding an investment which would have been contracted but 
for the steam flow records. The paper mill happens to supply 
electric energy to the town of Park Falls and this demand in- 
creased to such an extent that even the continuous operation of 
a large turbine generator, much of the time at a high overload, 
failed at times to meet the demand by reason of a slight deficiency 
in the boiler capacity of the paper mill plant. This deficiency was 
shown by the steam flow meter records, from which demonstrated 
fact the advisability of employing an available hydro-electric gen- 
erator, in place of contracting the expense of an additional 300 
hp. boiler, as would otherwise have been necessary, was determined. 

The total operating cost of the meters, making adequate provi- 
sion for depreciation, maintenance and repairs and covering all 
operating and other incidental expenses is a matter of about $2.70 
a day. As the instruments are in continuous operation, working 
every day of the year, the total cost per day per meter is only 
15 cents. 

Marathon Paper Co. 


Here is another typical example. The power cost of the Mara- 
thon Paper Company, where an average of 100 tons of coal screen- 
ings and 6 carloads of “hog feed” are used every day, is not only 
quite substantial, but constitutes from 40 to 47 per cent of the 
total conversion cost of the paper. So important is the expense 
for steam, in fact, that it is felt that generation and use of steam 
are entitled to almost as much study as all of the other plant 
operations put together. Hence, the quite extensive installation of 
steam flow meters employed, sixteen in all. 

Eleven of these instruments are on boilers and one each on the 
steam lines to the digester, a large engine, bleaching plant and 
the 10 and 8 inch lines supplying other steam-consuming ma- 
chines. The records the meters afford are assembled daily for 
the two boiler houses and itemized costs determined of all ex- 
penses, including those for fuel, labor, supplies, overhead, etc. 
These statistics indicate immediately the effect of any and all 
efforts for greater economy in the generation of steam and have 
been responsible for the realization of numerous consistent and 
substantial savings. 

For example, a study made possible by the steam flow meter 
charts established the fact that the exhaust of a certain engine 
would suffice for the bleaching machines which had previously 
been supplied with live steam. Another large saving was made 
through a modification in the regulation of steam consumed by 
the paper machine, the advisability of which was shown by the 
flow meter charts. Still another benefit accruing to the use of the 
steam flow instruments was in the determination of the distribu- 
tion of cost to the various steam-consuming departments. 

The total operating cost of the sixteen instruments, including all 
expense burdens and making proper allowance for depreciation, 
repairs and maintenance, is $771.62 a year, 13 cents per meter 
per day. The total cost of the installation, the investment en- 
tailed, amounted to about $6400, so the annual known saving of 
$8000 effected through the information furnished by the instru- 
ments, alone gives a yearly return on investment of 113 per cent. 

Such, gentlemen, are very typical examples of the worth of 
instrument control in cost cutting, two from hundreds of in- 
stances on record which might readily be cited. They will serve, 
I hope, in impressing upon you the indispensability of modern 
industrial instruments in the advanced managerial direction of the 
paper mill and the value of their findings in your important work. 


San Juan Pulp Mfg. Co. to Expand 


PortLanp, Ore., March 29, 1928—The San Juan Pulp Manufac- 
turing Company of Bellingham, Wash., is reported to have plans 
under way for a pretentious addition to its plant, following grant- 
ing by-the city council of the Company’s petition to vacate several 
tide land streets. 
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China Clay Competition 


“There is still an idea prevalent,” says the Chemical Age, of Lon- 
don, in its China Clay Trade Review Section, “that the China Clay 
industry of Cornwall and Devon enjoys a monopoly as regards 
markets for its products, and that they are subject to no serious 
menace either in the home or overseas markets. To those engage] 
in the industry, this idea is well known to be a wholly unfounded 
one, as exporters of China Clays to American and continental mar- 
kets are made to realize more and more as deposits in other coun- 
tries are discovered and developed. It is proof of the high stang- 
ard of quality of English China Clays that they are the clays in 
comparison with which foreign domestic clays are judged, and 
wherever the question arises as to the suitability of these foreign 
clays, the question is invariably raised as to their suitability as 
compared with the English product. 

“For some years there has been a big movement in the U.S.A. 
for the development of domestic clays in order to counteract the 
importation of English clays. As it is always an advantage to 
know what one’s competitors are doing, the development cf the 
China Clay industry in America, as disclosed in a paper to one of 
he American pulp and paper associations at an annual conference 
last year, should prove interesting and profitable to readers of this 
journal. 

“In the acknowledgment is made of the 
impetus that was given to the development of the American domes- 
tic clay quarries, first, by the War, and then by labor troubles after 
the war through the incidence of which supplies to America were 
interrupted, and users of China Clay were compelled to seek other 
avenues to keep their mills going. It emphasizes the great injury 
done to home industries with an overseas trade when anything 
happens to interrupt the free flow of exports, as labor disturbances 
always do. The effect of the causes mentioned on the development 
of China clay quarters in America has undoubtedly been detri- 
mental to the expansion of English China Clay markets in that 
country as regards certain grades of China Clay which are not of 
first quality. 

“Since the war, great efforts have been made by American pro- 
ducers to produce a China Clay, by the introduction of washing 
plants, which will meet the exacting requirements of paper-makers, 
especially those engaged in making coating papers, for which huge 
quantities of what are known in the trade as “coating” clays are 
required. It should be helpful to home China Clay producers sup- 
plying the American market to know what qualities American 
paper-makers look for and require in a good “coating” clay, as 
stipulated in their orders to producers of domestic clays who have 
sought their patronage. The characteristics they look for are set 
out in the following seven clauses:—(1) The clay must have a 
bright colour, free from tinting; a good bright natural is gen- 
erally preferable to a blue white; (2) the clay must run absolutely 
uniform with respect to colour and quality; (3) it must be free 
from dirt and sharp grit; (4) it must make a free flowing paint 
when mixed in proportions of 100 parts of dry clay to 140 parts 
of water, and the equivalent of 15 parts of dry casein, properly 
cut with alkali; (5) the clay must be sufficiently colloidal to make 
a colour which will spread well on the paper and give an even, 
smooth high finish to the sheet after the latter has been calendered; 
(6) it must be free from water-soluble chemicals which might 
cause deterioration of the raw stock or coating material; (7) it 
must be available in quantity, at a price which the trade can 
afford to pay.” 


paper referred to, 


E. W. Hart Moves to Carthage 
CartHacE, N. Y., April 2, 1928—E. W. Hart, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., assistant treasurer of the Carthage Pulp and Paper Board 
Company, has leased a home here which he will occupy with his 


family. Mr. Hart has been in Carthage much of the time for 
several months and as a matter of convenience decided to take 
up his residence here. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 7, 1928 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper ... 
Wall paper .. 
Paper hangings . 
Hanging paper ... 
News print 
Printing paper 
Wrapping paper 
Packing paper 
Cover paper ; 
Colored paper . 
Tissue paper ... 
Drawing paper 
Filter paper ... 
Writing paper . 
Trunk moet sa 
Bowl pa 

ncleemanie paper 
Metal paper .. 
Baryta coated paper 
Gold coated paper 
Stencil paper, etc. 
Gallic paper : 
ance coated paper 


paper 
ot. pulp boards .. 
Straw boards “ 
Miscellaneous paper ‘ 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Chicago, Bordeaux, 8 cs. 
British American Tobacco Co., Rochambeau, 
Havre, 76 cs. 
Tobacco Co., 


Liggett & Myers 
Havre, 20 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., 
40 cs. 

D. C. Andrews & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 3 cs. 

P. Lorillard & Co., Singapore Maru, Hamburg, 
108 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. 


48 pkgs., 410 cs. 


Rochambeau, 


Rochambeau, Havre, 


Van Buren, Marseilles, 
cs. 

British American Tobacco Co., Ile de France, 
avre, 90 cs. 
Suarez & Crespo, 


cs. 
WALL PAPER 
ee Shipping Co., 


J. Emmerich, Cedric, 
. F. Downing & Co., 


bis., 2 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., American Farmer, 
London, 24 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 
don, 36 cs., 1 ble. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 
cs., 6 bls. 

mi; Zt Dodman, Jr., Inc., Andania, Liverpool, 7 


"9 
Whiting & Patterson Co., 
Southampton, 11 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., 
ampton, 14 cs. 


Lowther Castle, Alicante, 5 


Hamburg, 7 


9 bls., 1 cs. 
London, 3 


Hamburg, 


Liverpool, 
Megantic, 


American Farmer, Lon- 


Andania, Liverpool, 5 


Inc., Mauretania, 


Inc., Olympic, South- 


HANGING PAPER 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Ile de France, 


Havre, 12 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 


are, of Commerce, Malaren, Helsingfors, 97 
rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
608 rolls. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., 
379 rolls. 


Dresden, Bremen, 
Hamburg, 


PRINTING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 57 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Singapore Maru, 
Hamburg, 14 bls. 
C. Steiner, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 34 cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
Haule Wax Paper Manfg. Co., Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 20 cs. 
International F’d’g Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 19 


cs. 
COVER PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 16 


cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
P. H. Petry & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Old Master Paper & Pulp Co., Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 50 cs. 


Hamburg, 


Drakenfeld & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 4 


B. F. 
F. C. Strype, Andania, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
F. B. Vandegrift & Co., Andania, Liverpool, 29 


cs. 


cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, 
London, 4 cs. 
International F’d’g Co., 


a FILTER PAPER 


E. Fougera & Co., Chicago, Bordeaux, 48 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, 
London, 9 cs. 

H. ~ e Angel & Co., 


15 bls., 7 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
J. E. Bernard & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 


Mercier, Antwerp, 27 


Inc., Olympic, Bordeaux, 


cs. 
Coenca Morrison & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 6 


cs. 
Gallagher & Ascher, American Farmer, London, 
4 


H. J. Devoy & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 1 cs. 

Guibout freres, Ile de France, Havre, 10 cs. 
TRUNK PAPER 

P. H. Petry & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
BOWL PAPER 

C. A. Johnson & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 

DECALCOMANIA PAPER 

L. A. Consmiller, Dresden, Bremen, 15 cs. 

C. W. Sellers, Dresden, Bremen, 11 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 34 


es. (duplex). 
METAL PAPER 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Dresden, Bremen, 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 

Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 91 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 

Weiss F’d’g Co., Dresden, Bremen, 5 cs. 
STENCIL PAPER, ETC. 

Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 70 


cs. 
GALLIC PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Alaunia, London, 3 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Hamburg, Ham- 


burg, 5 cs. 
SILK PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 10 cs. 
STRAW PULP BOARDS 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 


315 pkgs. 
STRAW BOARDS 
R. Wilson Paper Corp., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 
94 rolls. 
A. Vuyk, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 408 rolls. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 


140 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Kadri Bros., Rochambeau, Havre, 8 es. 
Japan Paper Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 5 cs. 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 
cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Rochambeau, Havre, 3 cs. 
G. E. Stechert, Rochambeau, Havre, 8 cs. 
Steffens Jones Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Colombo, Genoa, 35 cs. 
Grace National Bank, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 7 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Ile de France, Havre, 5 cs. 
oe Dorian Paper Co., Tle de France, Havre, 
cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Ile de France, 126 cs. 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Ile de France, 
Havre, 5 cs. 
<n H. Boulin, Ile de France, Havre, 48 pkgs., 
cs. 
, Coenca Morrison & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 
cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Roma, Genoa, 11 cs. 
C. Bruning & Co., Inc., Lowther Castle, Mar- 
seilles, 60 cs. 
National City Bank, Lowther Castle, Marseilles, 


31 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co.; Inc., Kearny, Manchester, 68 
bls. bagging 

evel Manfg. Co., Kearny, Manchester, 102 bls. 
cotton waste. 

Brown & Roese, Kearny, Manchester, 14 bls. 

Kearny, Man- 


rags. 
Bacastett Scott & Courtney, 
chester, 32 bls. ee 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 83 
bls. rags. 
ms. Overton & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 175 bls. 
. < — Indep. Hall, Havre, 222 bls. rags. 
B. D. Kaplan, Mercier, Antwerp, 3 bls. rags. 


18 cs. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Singapore Maru, Ham. 
burg, 60 bls. bagging. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Dresden, Bremen, 37 


rags. 
Wa Oppen & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 59 


rags. 
Garfield Bremen, 


bls. rags. 
A. W 


National Bank, Dresden, 


Fenton, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 55 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., American Farmer, 
37 bls. rags. 

E. Burrows, Cedric, Liverpool, 27 bls. rags. 

B. D. Kaplan, Cedric, Liverpool, 125 bls. rags, 

Anglo South American Trust Co., Megantic, 
Liverpool, 86 bls. flax waste. 

A. H. Searle & Co., Inc., London Corp., 
190 bls. rags. 

Overton & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 137 bls, 
bagging. 

P. Berlowitz, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 59 bls. rags, 

J. Cohen Sons & Co., Clairton, Manchester, 13 
bls. new cuttings. 

Equitable Trust Co., 
bls. new cuttings. 

Amsinck Sonne & Co., Inc., Cameronia, Glasgow, 
9 bls. paper stock. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Cameronia, 
bls. bagging. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, 
gow, 36 bls. paper stock. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
bls. paper stock. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., 


rags. 

W. Schall & Co., 
rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc 
a cuttings. 

Union Bank & Trust Co., Ida, 
rage. 

. J. Keller Co., Inc., River Delaware, - , 60 

bis rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., 
andria, 104 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, River Delaware, 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Jona, 86 bls. rags. 

P. Garvan, Orizaba, 
tings. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., West Eldara, 
62 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, 
hagen, 99 bls. rags. 

. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ambridge, 
59 bls. rags; 73 bls. bagging. 

OLD ROPE 


Searle Co., Inc., London Corp., London, 
Brown Bros. & Co., 
coils. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Maryland, Havre, 107 coils. 
J. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 

73 coils. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Blair, » 76 coils. 

CASEIN 

Equitable | ag Co., Hamburg, 
bags, 19,775 ks. 

Ist National 
Aires, 834 bags. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Vestris, 


WOOD PULP 
Sargeant & Co., United States, 


London, 


London, 


Clairton, Manchester, 8 
Glasgow, 52 
Cameronia, Glas- 
Cameronia, Glasgow, 18 
Inc., Andania, Liverpool, 66 
Andania, Liverpool, 56 bls. 
Maryland, Havre, 57 bls. 
» Maryland, Havre, 69 bls. 
Venice, 132 bls. 
River Delaware, Alex- 
Alexandria, 75 
Lowther Castle, Barce 
Havana, 114 bls. new cut- 
Antwerp, 
States, 


Inc., United Copen 


Rotterdam, 


A. H. 
161 coils. 
Breedyk, Rotterdam, 173 


Hamburg, 197 
Tintoretto, B. 


B. Aires, 417 


Bank of Boston, 


bags. 


E. M. Oslo, 160 
ls. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 367 
bls., 55 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Schenectady, Sarpsborg, 480 
bls. sulphite, 80 tons. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Oslo, 498 
bls. wood pulp, 99’ tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
380 bls. wood pulp. 

WOOD FLOUR 
State Chemical Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 400 


az 
nnes Speiden & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 400 
ags. 


Schenectady, 


Breedyk, Rotterdam, 


a, 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 7, 1928 


The Borregaard Co., ya Sanaa, Husum, 

1,680 bls. wood pulp, 280 t 
The Borregaard ae he Edhenutede, Bamble, 
2,100 bls. wood pulp, 350 tons. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Nine Days 
Longer Wear 


F ELT bills represent one of the 
major every day expenses of paper 
mill operation. Consequently any felt 
that will last several days longer than 
the general run of felts becomes a money 
saving factor of prime importance. 


On several recent tests Orr felts aver- 
aged 9 days longer service than the 
felts with which they were competing 
on the tests. 


Figure that out over a year’s run. It 
doesn’t take an expert to see what such 
a saving can mean to a mill. 


Not only do Orr felts last longer, due to 
their better construction, they are also 
capable of extracting the water faster 
than other felts regardless of travel 
speed, 


To convince yourself get an 
Orr and make your own test. 


The Orr Felt and Blanket Co. 
Piqua, Ohio 
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Buy from 


our leading paper 
manufacturers at this 
convenient location 


The Fifth Avenue Building is a logical 
place to concentrate your paper buying. 
Start your New York trip here. You will 
find the New York offices and salesrooms 
of the leading mill supply manufacturers 
paper merchants and mill engineers con- 
centrated in this remarkable paper head- 
quarters. 


The very location of The Fifth Avenue 
Building puts you within immediate touch 
of all up-town and down-town New York. 
You can complete many of your seasonal 
needs in one building and on one buying 
trip. You are ten minutes by subway 
from the Pennsylvania Station and only 
thirteen minutes from the Grand Central 
Terminal. Two elevated lines are nearby 
and buses and surface lines pass the door. 


THE FIFTHAVENUE BUILDING 


Broadway: and Fifth Avenue, at Madison Square, 
NEW YORK 


“More than an office building” 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 72) 


YEAR 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 7, 1928 rette paper. 


Castle A Overton, Inc., Coldwater, Belgium, 42 
bls. baggi 

Castle & ‘Overton, Inc., 
bagging. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 7, 1928 


Bank of The Manhattan Co., London Corp. 
London, 54 coils old rope; 57 bls. waste pa 


271 bls. rags. 
Tulsa, Belgium, 26 bls. 904 bis. rags. 


bls. wood pulp. 


National Bank of Commerce, 
459 bls. rags; 130 bls. new cuttings. 


Stephano Bros., Maryland, 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Kepwick Hall, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., West Eldara, Antwerp, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Harburg, Germany, 3,102 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 7, 1928 


Maryland, Havre, N. Y. Trust Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 150 bis. 
bagging. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 189 
bls. wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, 


534 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 7, 


Havre, 23 cs. ciga- 


Barcelona, Inc., Harburg, Germany, 


1928 


Congoleum Nairn Co., 
261 bis. rags. 


Congoleum Nairn Co., 


Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 


Indep. Hall, Havre, 276 


J. Andersen & Co., Schenectady, Sarpsborg, bls. rags. 
ee Sane Sees See on, 180 3,900 bls. sulphite, 650’ tons. S. Shapira, Indep. Hall, Havre, 65 bls. rags. 
howe Bros. & Co., London Corp., London, 37 1,500 Me elehane 20 pat. Siumetady, Bamble, V. Galaup, Indep. Hall, Havre, 96 bls. rags. 
7 oe. — a ee Ist National Bank of Boston, Tintoretto, B. Castle & Overton, Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 816 


Aires, 834 bags casein. 


bis. per stock. 
Fidelity Trust Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 220 Brown — 


& Co., Missouri, London, 138 bls. 


bls. wood pulp. 


National City Bank, Breedyk, Rotterdam, 255 


o 


bls. rags. waste pa bls. rags; 46 bls. bagging. 
snitrove Paperstock Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, ™ Baring” Bros. & Co., Missouri, London, 182 bls. Renae Trust Co., Maryland, Havre, 166 bis. 
Ss. Tags 2 rags. 
Castle & Overton, ine. Brenigh, Rettetem, 799 wae tates ee Soe Sorel, Contin, O65 ie. Castle & Overton, Inc., Harburg, Germany, 3,547 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 174 Cc Powell, Ambridge, Rotterdam, 151 bls. bls. wood pulp. 
rolls straw boards. . straw boards. ; a 
al R Hagy Waste Works, Breedyk, Rotterdam, ——. Inc., Ambridge, Rotterdam, NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


per stoc 

J. A. Steer & Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 88 rolls 
straw hoard. 

Phila. Girard National Bank, Breedyk, Rotter- 


Brown Bros. 
rags; 412 bls. old rope. 
G. M. Graves Co., 


& Co., Francisco, 


Inc., River Delaware, Alex- 


Hull, 236 bls. WEEK ENDING APRIL 7, 1928 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 


dam. andria, 141 bls. rags. Breedyk, Rotterdam, 720 
EA Steae f Co., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 71 bis. ,, Castle & Overton, Inc., Lorain, Germany, $21 i Caer a ecomianeeeieas 
Tags. Ss. WwW pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Ambridge, Rotterdam, pernpnieennees CORRECTION 
| 23 hn lin Aeatatnn: Dettantenn 6 NORFOLK IMPORTS In the March issue of Tue Paper Trave 


bis. rags. 
Melrose Paperstock Co., Ambridge, Rotterdam, 

220 bis. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., 


Maryland, Havre, 297 bls. rags; 
67 bls. old rope. 


Atlanta Jute 
bls. paper stock. 


Mills, 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 7, 1928 


Kearny, 


JouRNAL, J. Andersen & Co., were credited with 
receiving from Susum, Sweden, on the steamer 
Minnequa, 4,800 bales of sulphite at Boston and 
1,740 bales of sulphite at Norfolk. This consign- 
Manchester, 101 


ment was actually shipped from Sarpsborg, and 
not from Husum, as previously stated. 


An Expensive Picture 


Syracuss, N. Y., April 9, 1928.—Spring is the best time to plant 
trees, although a great deal of reforestation can be successfully 
done in certain localities in the fall. Reforestation in New York, 
Pennsylvania and other states will be conducted on a larger scale 
this year than ever before, says the New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse University. 

The reclamation of our idle land is a growing activity, but has 
not yet reached an adequate scale. We are not overcoming the 
annual additions to our idle land through forest fires and aban- 
donment of farms. 

With the increase in the expenses of government, it becomes 
more necessary that idle land should produce at least the amount 
that must be paid on it in taxes. Money to pay taxes on non- 
productive areas must be obtained from the returns on productive 
areas or from other income. New York is called upon to bear 
the burden of 4,000,000 acres now idle. Pennsylvania has to meet 
a deficiency caused by nearly as many idle acres. The tax on 
4,000,000 acres of such land probably amounts to something like 
$500,000 annually. 

The following facts will exercise a good imagination in trying 
to picture the millions of dollars that must be raised to pay the 
way of our loafing acres until they become productive. 

About 20,000 acres are planted annually in New York. At this 
rate it would require 200 years to reforest the idle lands on which 
by that time, $50,000,000 in taxes would be paid. But our planting 
does not nearly equal the areas abandoned and burned, which 
are probably not less than 100,000 acres annually. How long will 
it take to reforest 4,000,000 acres under these conditions, and 
how much money will it cost to pay the taxes on this idle land at 
the rate of $500,000 a year? 

It is an expensive picture for the taxpayer. The only way out 
is through reforestation on a greatly enlarged scale. 


Cohoes Envelope Co. Insures Employees 


Conoes, N. Y., April 9, 1928—The Cohoes Envelope Company, 
Inc., has adopted a program of double coverage group insurance 
for the benefit of its employees. Through contract with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company employees receive both life, and 
health and non-occupational accident protection at a low rate, due 
to their employer's contributions towards premium payments. 

Subscribing female employees each receive $500 of life insur- 
ance, and males $1,000. Sick and accident benefits are established 
on the basis of female receiving $7.50 a week and males $10. Under 
this policy, payments will continue in each case of disability for a 
maximum of thirteen consecutive weeks. 

Additional protection is provided by the inclusion of a total and 
permanent disability clause in the life contract. Under its pro- 
visions, an insured employee becoming completely disabled before 
age of 60, will receive the full amount of insurance monthly. 

The insurance company offers the advantages of a visiting nurse 
service and a health advisory bureau regularly distributes pamph- 
lets on disease prevention and health conservation. 


Awards for Government Paper 

WasuincrTon, D. C., April 11, 1928.—The Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company has been awarded the contract for furnishing 2,000 sheets 
of 20 x 25”, lantern slide mat paper at $7.00 per ream, bids for 
which were received by the Government Printing Office on March 
16. The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish sensitized 
paper at $31.90 per ream, bids for which were received March 14. 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 11—The Bryant Paper Company has 
been awarded the contract for furnishing the Government Printing 
Office with 100,000 pounds of 38 x 48 134 high machine finish book 
paper at 12.05 cents per pound, bids for which were received on 
March 28. 
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SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 


Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total 4700 H.P. 
DOP He We BE GN ok icccccccsccccscs 1200 H.P. 
For Brown Paper Mill Co. ................ 3430 H.P. 
Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 
orders, total 
Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., three 
orders, total 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 
total ' 47 
Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
For Daily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 
wanda, » @ 
Filer Fibre Company, Filer City, Mich. 
John Lan Co., gy Pa 
Bayless » owl Corp., Austin, Pa.. 
Northern Board & Paper Co., San Fb og 
Cal., two orders, total 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., two orders, total 
Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 
two orders, total 920 H. 
Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J. ...... 1800 H. p. 


Badenhausen Corporation 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S&S. A. 
120 Broadway, New York 211 Tramway Bidg., Denver 


Reibold Bidg., Dayton, O. $13 House Bidg., Pittsburgh 
1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 


) }} laintains your high ; standards 
oO f quality papers 


ALPHA 


FI 


hor th e making of fine paper 


Alpha Fibre’s exceptionally high cellulose 
content imparts to papers those outstanding 
qualities which previously were obtainable 
only through the use of good rags. 

Paper hitherto made without rag stock, 
can be brought to the high quality goal by 
the use of Alpha Fibre. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


BROWN COMPANY 
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For 


GREATER 


PROFITS 


...this year 


Take Advantage of the Economy 
of Rusco “Belting 


GREATER earnings in industry today are 
largely dependent on reducing production 
costs and eliminating waste. Rusco Belting 
is playing an important part in increasing 
profits by making possible greater economy 
in the transmission of power and lowering 
belting costs. 


The great strength and pulling power of Rusco 
Belting—its resistance to water—and its ability 
to stand shock loads—make it ideal for pulp 
beaters, rag cutters and other paper mill drives. 


Rusco Belting is solidly woven on powerful 
looms of our own design and manufacture, and 
is thoroughly and permanently waterproof. Be- 
cause of its sturdy no-ply construction, Rusco 
Belting has a firmness of texture and flexibility 
that insure maximum durability and efficiency. 


Our technical staff will be glad to assist you 
with your belting problems and tell you how 
Rusco can lower belting costs in your plant. For 
complete information write our Engineering 
Department, P-3, The 
Russell Mfg.Company, 
Middletown, Conn. 


Specify Rusco Durak 
Brakeshoe Liners for 
your motor trucks 
—guaranteed in writ- 
ing to give twice the 
service of ordinary 


brake lining. 


has founded 185 


ting PORTLAND, MAINE 


00k © SAces 


TRANSMISSION — ELE’ 
VATING—CONVEYING—LONG 
LIFE—GREAT PULL—LOW COST 


| on 
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LATEST 


New York Market Review 


Office of Tue Paper TraveE Journat, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1928. 


Favorite conditions continue to rule in the local paper market, 
and an encouraging volume of business is being transacted at the 
present time. Most of the various grades of paper are in steady re- 
quest and prices are generally being maintained at formerly quoted 
levels. Sale organizations of the leading paper houses are in the 
midst of a strenuous campaign and no slackening of effort is antici- 
pated for some time to come. 

News print is exhibiting a strong undertone and manufacturers 
are said to be confident that the heavy production being maintained 
will be readily absorbed by the publishers. In the metropolitan 
area, at least, circulations of the leading newspapers are expanding 
and the future outlook is decidedly promising. Prices of news 
print are holding up to schedule, in most instances. 

Steadiness continues to prevail in the paper board market and 
‘quotations on the various grades rule firm. Offerings are about 
sufficient to take care of current requirements. The position of the 
fine paper market is sound and prices are holding up very well 
Demand for coarse paper is well up to the average for the season 
and wrapping paper is still going forward at a satisfactory pace. 

Mechanical Pulp 

The ground wood market was moderately active during the week. 
Most of the transactions recorded, however, were along routine 
lines. While supplies on hand are fairly large, accumulations are 
not heavy enough to affect the market materially. and prices are 
Practically unchanged. Inquiries for both domestic and imported 
mechanical pulp are fairly numerous and trading should improve 
‘somewhat in the near future. 

Chemical Pulp 

While the lockout in the Swedish pulp mills has terminated the 
loss in production of chemical pulp is considerable and the local 
market will probably remain firm for some time. Negotiations are 
reported to have been taken up between the leading European chem- 
ical pulp manufacturers to reach a mutual agreement for a common 
price policy in future, Commercial Attache F. W. Allport, Berlin, 
reports to the Department of Commerce. Preliminary conferences 
thave begun between German, Swedish, Finnish, and Norwegian 
manufacturers with a declared view to preparing a general sales 
agreement providing for fixing prices and to take measures to avoid 
cut-throat competition in this industry. The general ‘mpression 
prevails that such an agreement nay be reached by the German 
and Scandinavian mills, and furthermore that the Czechoslovak 
pulp mills may be willing to join in view of the fact that a similar 
sales agreement has already been entered into between them and 
German chemical pulp manufacturers whereby only 4,000 metric 
tons (metric ton equals 2,205 pounds) of chemical pulp is to be 
exported to Germany this year. A fixed price has been agreed to 
in regard to the pulp sold on the German market, and furthermore 
both parties involved have agreed not to undersell each other on the 
French, Belgian, and Italian markets. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Business in the old rope market remains quiet. Although the mill 
<diemand is only moderate, however, prices are holding up fairly 


1} MARKET REVIEW 


well, in most instances. There is a limited request for bagging. 
Burlap cuttings have been attracting some interest of late. Quota- 
tions on bagging are generally holding to previously recorded levels, 
Rags 

Conditions in the local rag market are practically unchanged. 
New domestic rags are moving into consumption at a satisfactory 
pace. Offerings of imported rags are somewhat limited due to the 
heavy demand for home consumption abroad. Prices on the various 
grades of both domestic and imported rags are unaltered. 

Waste Paper 

Mill demand for book stock is still persistent and with supplies 
decidedly scarce, prices rule very firm. Stitchless flat stock is now 
selling at from 1.85 to 1.95. For over issue magazine 1.90 to 2.00 is 
being asked. Solid flat book is quoted at from 1.75 to 1.80 and 
ledger stock at from 1.80 to 1.90. Quotations on other grades are 
unchanged. 

Twine 

The twine market continues in a satisfactory position influenced 
mainly by the strong movement of wrapping paper into consump- 
tion. Prices on the different grades remain fairly steady and al- 
though the busy Easter period has passed the immediate outlook is 
considered encouraging by most competent authorities on the 
industry. 


A. P. W. Stockholders Vote for Expansion 

Avgany, N. Y., April 7, 1928.—A special meeting of stockholders 
of the A. P. W. Paper Company held Wednesday at the general 
offices of the corporation on Broadway authorized a $3,000,000 
bond issue to be used for acquiring the outstanding $1,500,000 
worth of preferred stock of the company at $110 a share and to 
retire the first mortgage bonds totaling $741,500 on the pulp mill 
of the A. P. W. Pulp and Power Company at Sheet Harbor, 
Nova Scotia, which is controlled by the A. P. W. Paper Company. 
The remaining funds will be used for enlargement of the Albany 
plant of the corporation, plans for which have been completed. 

The action of the stockholders in authorizing the new bond 
issue is the last preliminary detail to be ironed out in the com- 
pany’s plans for spending more than $1,000,000 for new buildings 
and equipment for the local mill and from now on it is expected 
the expansion program will go forward rapidly. W. A. Wheeler, 
president of the company, stated following the stockholders’ meet- 
ing that ground will be broken within a week for the first of the 
new buildings. 

The H. K. Ferguson Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, general mill 
contractors, has been awarded the contract for the new manufac- 
turing unit. Engineers for this company are now surveying the 
site in North Broadway and are laying out the building lines. The 
contractors have agreed to rush the work with all possible speed 
as it is the desire of the A. P. W. Paper Company to occupy the 
buildings before fall. The new unit is to be erected adjoining the 
present plant. ; 

The entire expansion program of the company calls for the 
expenditure of approximately $1,200,000. Of this amount $400,000 
is to be expended for the additional buildings and the remainder 
for new equipment which will include a large paper machine. The 
contract for the new machine has been placed with the manufac- 
turers and it has been promised that it will be ready for installa- 
tion when the new mill unit is completed. 
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82 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


In Making 


Felts for Paper Manufacturers certainly recom- 
mends our ability to satisfactorily serve your 
requirements 


ouR TRIUNE AND 
MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave—Fine Face Felt in Three, Four, Five and 
Six Ply—60” to 214” in width—insure large production. 
Absolutely no felt marks in paper. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


Established 1844 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BLUE RIDGE FIBER 
Bleached Soda Pulp 


Manufactured and sold by 


COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 
BUENA VISTA VIRGINIA 


Samples and Prices upon application 


PERFORATED METALS 


oe 


of Every Description 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


THEHARRINGTONS KING PERFORATING (0. 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty 5. 


"QUALITY PULPS 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Em) Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


VoRwat 


F: HAGA 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


NORWAY 
KOOS 
[BAC 
Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 
The Borregaard Company 


Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of Tue Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1928. 

Normal conditions for the time of the year prevail in the local 
chemical market. Shipments against contract are well up to the 
average of a year ago. Demand for paper makers’ chemicals con- 
sinues along routine lines. Inquiries for future business are fairly 
numerous. Prices are generally holding up to schedule and shad- 
ing is infrequent. 

BLANC FIXE.—The blanc fixe market is practically unchanged. 
Both the pulp and the powder continue moderately active. Quota- 
tions are being maintained at previously recorded levels. The 
pulp is selling at $60 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is offered 
at from 4 cents to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness prevails in the bleaching 
powder market. Demand for this product is persistent and, with 
offerings not in excess of requirements, prices rule steady and 
unchanged. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.35 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quantity and 
grade. 

CASEIN.—The casein market was rather quiet during the past 
week, although supplies continued to move into consumption in a 
selling at from $15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship side. Domestic 
casein is now offered at from 16 cents to 16% cents a pound and 
imported casein is selling at approximately the same rate. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—While competition for desirable caustic soda 
orders is keen, the local market continues to exhibit a strong under- 
tone. Shipments against contract are going forward at a regular 
pace. Caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. 
The flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 to $3.35 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Demand for china clay was fairly active dur- 
ing the past week. Contract withdrawals are being maintained in 
good volume. Prices remain unaltered. Imported china clay is 
selling at from $15 to 025 a ton, in bulk, ship side. Domestic 
paper makers’ clay is offered at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and 
pulverized at from $10 to $12 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Contract shipments of chlorine are going for- 
ward at a steady pace. Production is being maintained in sufficient 
volume to take care of immediate requirements. Prices are gen- 
erally holding up to schedule. Chlorine is quoted at 3% cents a 
pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. 
The spot quotation ranges from 334 cents to 4 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—No radical changes were recorded in the rosin market 
during the week. Demand was fairly active for the time of the 
year. At the navai stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the 
paper mills are now selling at from $9.45 to $10.05 per 280 pounds, 
ex dock, in barrels. Wood rosin is quoted at from $7.25 to $8.05 
per 280 pounds, southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is exhibiting a strong 
undertone. Manufacturers are largely sold ahead and supplies 
available for prompt shipment are not excessive. Prices rule 
steady to firm. Salt cake is quoted at from $18 to $20 a ton, in 
bulk, at works. Chrome salt cake is selling at from $14 to $15 a 
ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Conditions in the soda ash market are fairly 
satisfactory. Contract shipments are moving into consumption at 
a normal pace. Inquiries for future business are being received 
in excellent volume. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car 
lots, at works, are as follows: in bags, $1.32!%4, and in barrels, 
$1.55. 

STARCH.—With the prices of raw materials again advancing, 
quotations on starch appreciated still further bringing quotations 
to the highest point of the year. Demand for this product is per- 
sistent and supplies are not excessive. The quotation on special 
paper makers’ starch is now $3.97 per 100 pounds, in bags, and 
$4.14 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina market 
is practically unchanged. Demand continues to rule fairly steady 
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and supplies are moving into consumption in excellent volume. 
Prices remain unaltered. Commercial grades of sulphate of 
alumina are selling at from $1.40 to $1.55 per 100 pounds. The 
iron free is offered at from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, 
at works. 

SULPHUR.—Shipments of sulphur against contract were fairly 
heavy during the past week. This product is in persistent request 
and the position of the market is quite strong. Prices rule steady 
to firm. The grades of sulphur used in the paper mills are quoted 
at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, according to quantity, 
The spot quotation is $20 per ton. 

TALC.—-During the past week, trading in the tale market was 
fairly lively. Inquiries for future business are being received by 
the manufacturers in satisfactory volume for the time of the year, 
Prices remain practically unchanged. Domestic talc is still selling 
at from $16 to $18 a ton, at eastern mines. French talc is quoted 
at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side. 


Raymond S. Case Dead 


Unionvitte, Conn., April 9, 1928—Raymond S. Case, acting 
president, treasurer and director of the Case Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Unionville died in his sleep Monday night of last week 
in a Pittsfield hotel. Mr. Case had gone to Pittsfield on a business 
trip in spite of the fact that he had not been feeling well for 
the past several days. When he did not leave his hotel room 
in the morning and could not be roused by telephone the hotel 
management forced an entrance into his room and found that he 
had died during the night. 

Mr. Case was the only son of the late Marietta Stanley and 
Albert Willard Case, of Highland Park, South Manchester, Conn. 
He was born at Highland Park, October 16, 1875. He very early 
entered the paper manufacturing business in which his family was 
interested and developed unusual ability in this line. 

At the time of his death he was acting president, treasurer and 
director of the Case Manufacturing Company of Unionville, as- 
sistant treasurer and director of Case Brothers, Inc., Highland 
Park, Conn., president and director of the A. Willard Case Com- 
pany of Manchester, president, treasurer and director of Case & 
Marshall, Inc., Eart Hartford, and a director of the Gardner Fiber 
Company, Gardner, Mass. For the past four years he was a 
member of the borough council of Unionville and was a director 
of the Unionville Bank and Trust Company. 

He was a member of Farmington Country Club, Wampanoag 
Club, Hartford Club, City Club, Transportation Club of New 
York, and the Avon Country Club. 

Mr. Case leaves his wife, who was Miss Ethel Leonard of 
Somerset, Mass., and one daughter, Eleanor Leonard Case, a senior 
at Wellesley College, also two sisters, Mrs. Maytie Case Crowell 
and Mrs. Mabel Case Viot, both of Highland Park, Connecticut. 

The funeral was held from his home on Farmington avenue at 
2 o'clock Thursday afternoon. Burial was in the family plot at 
Highland Park, South Manchester. 


Lower Coal Rates for New England 


Horyoxe, Mass., April 10, 1928—Holyoke paper mill owners will 
derive great benefit from the readjustments of rail rates for coal 
in New England and Atlantic seaboard territory which have been 
ordered effective on or before June 15 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Wherever the existing rates are higher than $3.72 a 
ton a reduction of 15 cents a ton is ordered. 

Holyoke mills burn a large amount of coal and the savings thus 
effected will amount to quite a figure. The object of the decision 
was to keep in effect the system of joint coal rates by which high 
bituminous coal mines in Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia and 
Maryland have been able to compete with the Pennsylvania and 
northern West Virginia mines. An attempt to increase the New 
England rates at the hearing at Boston last week was futile. 
P. J. Dowd, manager of the Holyoke Traffic Bureau did effective 
work at this hearing in securing lower rates. 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities ig referred. 


BONDS 


a. ee a Dewar. Je 8086 6scncccccacenscceceahea 
American Writing Paper, 6s 1947 
Bastrap Pulp & Paper, 6%s 1940 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper, 6s 1950 
Beaver Products Corp., 7¥%s 1942 
Bedford Pulp & Paper, 634s 1942 
Brown Paper Co., Ist 5%s 1946 
ee 2k. OR SUED cccnwnnheneedegb avn sessenbse 
Cape Breton Pulp & Paper, 6s 1932 
Central Paper, 7s 1933 

Central Paper Serial 6, 6%4s 1942 
Champion Coated Paper, 6s 1926 to 1932 
Champion Fibre, 8s 1930 

Champion Paper Corp’n, Ist 6s 1945 
Continental Paper Products, 6%s 1943 
Cornell Wood Prod., 

Crown Willamette Paper, 

Donnaconna Paper, 6s 1940 

Dells Paper & Pulp Serial, 

Eastern Mfg. Co., 7s 1938 

Eddy Paper, 7%s 1931 

Escanaba Paper Serial, 

Filer Fibre Serial, 7s_ 1926- 

Fort Orange am, 7s 1942 

Fox River Paper, 7s seed 

Gair Company. © 5%s 1 

Gilbert Paper Co., cus 1936: 29 


Paper & 
Itaska Paper & Prairie River Power, J+5%s 1926-38.. 
Itaska Paper, Ist 6s 1933-38 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment, 6s 1938 
Marinette & Menominee, 7%s 1936 
Menasha Printing & Carton, 644s 1939 ......cecceecees sé 
Monroe Paper Products, 7%s 1932 
Munising Paper, 6s 1927-36 
Nekoosa Edwards, ist Ref. 6s 1928 to 1942 
Orono Pulp & Paper, 6s 1943 

Orono Pulp & Paper, 5s 1941 
Oswego Falls Co, fe 1941 
Oxford Paper, 6s 
Paepcke Paper Sins. 7: 1930 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber, 7s 1928 
Parker Young Co., 6%s 1944 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 6s 1938 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 6s 1942 
eed City Paper, 7s 1932 

ichardson Co., 6s 1938 
River Raisin Paper, 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper, 8s 1941 
Stevens & Thompson “oY 6s 1942 

t. Anne Paper, 6%4s 194 

t. Croix Paper, 5s 1926.39 

t. Regis Paper Serial, 6%s 1926-35 
fait Paper & Color Industries, 6s 1934 
Taggart Bros. Co., 6s 1944 
Ticonderoga Pulp = Paper, 5s 1930 
ve Pulp & Paper, 6s 1940 
Warren (The S. D.) Company, 6s 1945 
Wotab Paper, 6%s 1943 
Westfield River Paper, 7s 1926-43 
Whitaker Paper. 7s 1942 


BID OFFERED 


American Box Board, Pfd. 
American Box Board, Com. 

Am. Tissue Mills, e' i 
British Columbia P. & P., 
Brompton —_ & Paper, in Pid. 
Brown Co 


Holeske Card & Paper 

Marathon Paper Mills. 

Midwest Box Co., Pid. 8% 

Midwest Box One Pfd. 454 

Louis De Jonge Co., 7% P 

Oxford Papers, Com. 

Oxford Paper Co., Pfd. 

Penobscot Chemical Fibre, Com. 

_oneteen, 7% Pid. 

Rubberoid 

Seaman —— Class B (par $1) ; 

Seaman Paper Wanted None Off- 
101% 1oays 

4 

Westhts River Paper 8 FG RR ee OR iia Wanted None a 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 50 

West Virginia Pulp & ma in 

Whittaker Paper 7% Cum. 


re Nominai. 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Extra Superfine . 

Superfine 

Tub sized 

Engine Sized 
News— 

Rolls, contract .... 

Rolls, transient . 

Sheets 


. 14.00 
14. 
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Sou™N NT 


6.25 
Coated and Enamel 8.00 
Lithograph 8.00 
Tissues— Per 
hite No, 1 
Anti-Tarnish 
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Rowe 
wn 


No, 1 Domestic ... 
No. 2 Domestic ... 


Puwunin RaNDO ws 
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Card Midaics 
Glassine— 
Bleached, basis 25 
Th: Geckeshnnnna 13.00 @16.00 
B leached, basis 20 . 


5.00 @16.00 
* (Delivered New York) 
Boards—per ton— 


'70.00 @75. 00 
Bing Mila. LI. Chip. 55.00 @60.00 
Wood Pulp 0.00 @85.00 
Container 67.50 @72.50 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 


ne Reported 
@31.25 
@34.00 


29.00 


No. @ 
@20.00 


. oO 
1 Domestic ....26.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported)— 
Bleached 3. 
Easy Bleaching ... 
No. 1. strong un- 

bleached 
Mitscherlich 
bleached 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached 


No. 2 Kraft 
Sulphate— 


75 
(F. o. b. Pulp? Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
leached 


4.25 
2.90 


® 869 8 8 89 
we 


~ ‘“Suiphite oars 
Mitscherlich 3 
Kraft SSemestio) sae 
Soda Bleach 
Sul hate Screenings— 
‘oarse 
Refined 


®@9 889968 9 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.11.75 
Gen White, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias No. 1 7.25 
New Unbleached ..10.50 
maga 4.25 


Blue "onseal 
New Blue Prints .. 
New Soft Blacks .. 


_ 


88899699 
ANUP De NEGO 


Mixed Khaki 
tings 


Cut: 


8.00 


3 
Men’s Corduroy .. 3.75 
New Mixed Biacks 3.50 
Old Rags 

White, No. 1— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 

St. Soiled, White.. 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings .... 


“Cho Rags— 


New Dark Cuttings. 

New Mixed Cuttings. 

Ord. Light Prints.. 

New Light Silesias.. 

Light Flannelettes... 

Unbleached Cottons. . 

New White Cuttings. 10.50 

New Light Oxfords... 7.00 

New Light Prints... 5.50 

No. 1 White Linens. 7.25 
. 2 White Linens. 5.50 
. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
. 4 White Linens. 3.00 


Extra Light 


Med. in ght Prints. 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 
German Blue Linens. 2.50 
German Blue Cottons 2.00 
Checks and Blues... 1.75 
Lindsay Garments .. 
Dark Cottons 

Shoppery 

French Blues 


886889 8898 ©8898 88 


6899889888 9665995265898 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No, 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Wool Tares, light... 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
ores Bagging 
Small M = Rope... 
Manila ino 
Forcign 
Domestic 
New Burlap Cut .... 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 3.5 
Domestic 


Old Waste Papers 
York) 


(F. o. b. New 


Shavings— 
4 White, No. 
Hard, White, No. 
Soft, White, No. 


Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. ... 
Solid Flat Book .. 
Crumpled No. 1 .. 

Solid Book Ledger.. 

Ledger Stock 
New B. B. Chips.. 


Manilas— 

New Env. Cut .... 
New Cuttings .... 
Extra No. 1 old.. 
Print 


a 

Bogus Wrapper .. 
Old Kraft Machine 

Compressed bales.. 


News— 
No. 1 White News. 1.60 
Strictly Overissue.. .80 
Strictly Folded ... 


No. 1 Mixed Paper . 
Common paper ... 
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** JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 
\ EAGLE KNIFE & BAR WORKS 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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The only firm making KNIVES for every machine from wood 
pile to finishing room. 
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$F} NEW PRIN 

° tae Prompt deliveries POTDEVIN ne 
+ ae SPECIALTY BAG MACHINERY 

> eas NEW YORK 

if BOSTON Our hat has been 


PHILADELPHIA 


‘essa in the ring— 


for over half a century. 
We believe we know what 
constitutes good dyestuffs. 
Our customers think so 
too—for they stick to us. 
Any Heller & Merz dye- 
stuff is a good dyestuff. 


And we make good on 
service also. 


The HEILER & MERZ Company (Model 290) 2-Color Printing Flat & Square 
Boston Chieago Philadelphia 40 Other Models 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. PAPER BAG MACHINERY 


Springfield, Mass. 


res Be POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


Facto RK, N. J. 
pa 1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Phones: Windsor 7412-7413 
ataoeinesemnemnnienentiiemenameteaianineeemanaiaiiaaiine maa! 
D ayton —Advantages— 


High Speed =e. Bailey Meter Company 


in Power 1056 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


501 Sth Ave., New York 


The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, O. Power Plant Metering Equipment 
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Twines Fine Tube Yarn— Thirds ana Blues— MO. B rcccccccese 

: 5-ply and larger... .23 @ .27 Repacked ........ 2.50 @ 2.75 a, O atseeccends 

ita (F. o. b. Mill) fely ieuseeenens . 2 $ = ag ceo aabes Hed @ Ly i Ssxoasceuess 

—  & & &#&#&«&«=«—§ EE nano eh ens be j ° tockings .. 3. . Se eee 

Dn st6hebsanes 39 @ 40 a a India— Resteg, Stock — ° Pree 

ON are 37 @ .38 DD cancoensenes 16 @ .17 HOE cpececesses 1.75 @ 1.80  enaanpteos 
ge. <7" 4 $s 4 Pa <a Makers Twine wea —_——__—___ 

4, 9 SIB wos FU =—-_§_— BANS cece sceesese . . 

A. B. Stalian, 18 Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. .17 @ .19 BOSTON 

eae 48 @ «33 Jute Rope ........ ‘21 @ .23 Paper Old Newspapers .... .50 @ .60 

Finished Jute— Ameri, Hemp, 6..... .29 @ .31 (F. 0. 0. Mill) Box Board, Chip ... 035 w — 
Dark 18 basis .... .24 @ .25 Sisal lay Rope— Ledgers— B 
Light 18 basis .... .27 @ .28 Yo. 1 Basis ...... 18 @ .20 Suiphite ......... as mt agging 

Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— No. 2 Basis ...... 16 @ .8 Rag content 30 Gg hye i. o. b. Boston) 
EE epstecsasss 21 @ 23 Sisal Lath Yaro— MPGEE cosasseans “= 
SEE Ghatedebnas 20 @ .22 Now D seveeeseees 16 @ «18 Bonds— ROR sevesssere ye 

ee 14 @ .16 Sulphite ......... 114% Domestic ......... 1.65 @ 1.75 
4-ply and larger .. .18 @ .19 Manila ee” wesees 24 @ .26 Rag content .30 ee and eg 2.75 

AB GRE cccccccces 65 aac lala “nS ¢. 
wf OUROSIS ccccccccs _ 3 
CHICAGO a -—- Coe eee 

All Rag OS eee 35 @ Manila Lined Chip.55.00 @ — TE Ct sCieasas .04 Scrap Burlaps ..... 1.50 @ 1.62% 

No. 1 Rag Bond 25 @ $5 Container Lined— Book, Super .09 Wool Tares, heavy. 165 @ — 

No. 2 Rag Bond . 14 @ .25 (Delivered Central Book, M. F. 08% New Burlap Cut- 

Water Marked Sul- scttah ae orritory — ees Book, Coated 20 CM ccccccccccs 2.25 @ 2.37% 

ite Bond ...... ‘ ‘ OSt ccscccecs J @70. ated Litho ....... 12 
Sulphite Reese 96K@ 1 sho Dest ...c2cc0e 70.00 @ — eee ssn0ee "15 Domestic Rags (New) 

me writing. . ‘ e ila N 13 Pri .o b Bo 

ee 1 fine writing. 14 @ .18 Old se Manila Ne 06 Shirt plod alien aoe 

No. 2 fine writing. 12 @ .14 (F. o, b. Chicago) anila, Sul, No. .04 New White ~ 1. .11 @ LK 

No. 3 fine writing... .084%@ .12  Shavings— No. 1 ie ébnsenss 06% Silesiag, No. 07 @ 07% 

No. 1 M. F. Book.. .064@ .07 No. 1 Hard White. 2.80 @ 2.90 No. 2 Kraft . 04%@ .05 New Unbleached’ » 09%@ 10 

No. 2 M. F. Book.. .05%@ _ .06 Wie Env. Cut- Common Bogus one. 02% DO. cus cceeces 0 @ 05% 

No. 1 S.&S.C. Book .064%@ .07 es eaeccesees @ 3.70 Delivered New England points Washable cig 04 @ 04% 

No. 2 S.&S.C. Book .05%@ .06 No, 4 —~ . 2.30 @ 2.60 Straw Board, rolls .009 57.50 Cottons—According to grades 

ed Book .. .... 07%e@ 12 0. 1 Mixed ........ @ 1.05 Straw Board in Sheets, Biae Overalls .... @ 07% 
Coated Label ....... 07%@ .10 a 2 Mined 5 ania wis 150 @ 1.00 basis 35s to 70s...54.50 @55.00 New Black, soft .... o @ 04% 
News—Roll, mill ... .034@ .04 edger & Writings... 1.53 @ 1.65 Filled News Board .. 47.50 Khaki Cuttings ..... .04%@ .05 
News—Sheets, mill. . rire .04 Seid MGS coscsone 20 @ 1.30 Chip B ape 5.00 Corduroy ee ae @ 0 
No. 1 Manila ...... 04% @ .053 Blanks ............. 1.70 @ 1.80 Single Manila Pulp New Canvas ........ 08 @ .08% 
a 2 ssascess He 05 Kota hie masini 1.90 @ 2.00 lined board ...... $5.00 @60.00 ‘ 
No. 2 Manila ...... 044%@ .04% New Kraft Cuts.... 2.25 @ 2.35 Single White, patent Domestic Rags (Old) 
Butcher’s Manila 04 @ .04% Manila Envelope Cut- coated rd bender72.50 @80.00 (Price {. 0. b. Boston) 

No. 1 Kraft ........ 054 @ 06% x) wenecsee +. 2.00 @ 2.10 Wood Pulp Board...80.00 @85.00 Canvas iscne ne ae 

Southern Kraft ..... 04%@ .05 o. 1 Manila . «+. 155 @ 1.65 Binder Boards ..... 70.00 @75.00 a. i. ° 
o. 2 Kraft ...... 05 @ .05 Print Manila ...... 90 @ 1.00 F. 0. b. Mill) Repacked 5.50 @ 5.75 

Wood Tag Boards 04%@ .06 -—} News (overis- Tarred Felts— Miscellaneous ..... a ie 

Sulphite es. SO RE SED cccccnconnsss @ .75 Regular, carload White No. 4 plicit , 
anila Tissue— old "Newspapers— SE waseeisccaed 5.00 _ Repacked o4K%e@ 0S 
24x36 Sheet ...... ee ke Se 65 @ 075 Miscdlencens ..... 03%@ 0 

White Tissue— OS era ten 60 @ .65 Old Papers noe oe * 
0x30 = eeeeee 07%@ .07% Mixed Papere— (F. 0. b. Boston) Repacked ........ 2.00 @ 2.12% 

. — NG eer as d 
(Delivered Central Roofing Stocks — a Sora f Hard White. 2.75 @ 3.10 Roofing, Stock — prrae — oo 
erritory, ( b. Chicago, net cash) NC 2 Hard White. 2.60 @ 2.90 igs ee 9 A 1.70 @ — 
Plain Chip ....... 45.00 @ — GE piesa: 0.00 @ — No. 1 Soft White.. 260 @ — No. H te a 
Solid News ........ 47.50 @ — _ | Se Garg 23.00 @ — No. 1 Mixed........ 1.10 @ 1.15 di Hence = ar 
Sia mie Sack of§ 89) No 4 LIN 10 @ — 
i ger Stoc i 
PHILADELPHIA No. 1 Books, Heavy. 2.00 @ — Foreign Rags 
Paper New Blue c0sseen — .04 No. i Books, Light. — @ 1.15 o. b. Boston) 
Re & Milt New Black Soft 0S%@ .06 Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 Dark Cues awesee @ 1.50 
40 New Light Seconds .03 03% No. 1 Old Manila... 1.25 @ 1.35 New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 
“40 Khaki Cuttings . 04%@ .05 White Blank News.. 1.40 @ 1.50 MG cevccedsnaes 10.50 @11.00 
Cocduroy ..... s+» OF @ ri) Old Kraft .....c000 1.90 @ 2.00 Dutch Blues ........ 2.00 @ 2.12% 
.18 New Canvas ...... .08 @ .09 Print Manila ....... 70 @ .80 Lace Curtains ...... 525 @ — 
"22 New Black Mixed. .05 @ .05% No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 45 @ .50 New Checks & Blues 450 @ 4.65 
26% Baggin Overissue News .... .70 @ .80 Old Fustians ....... 199 @ — 
-25 (F. 0. b. Phila. 
“9 Gunny, No. i— ‘ TORONTO 
: Saar m 2.00 
07% Domestic . k S 2.00 Paper red 
1 -16 Manila Rope é @ 4.00 (F. o. b. Mill) (F. o. b. Mill) 
. +12 Sisal Rope ... @ 2.00 Bond— 
.09 -12 Mixed Rope . i @ 1.25 No. 1 Sulphite.... .12%@ — Ground Wood ...... 27.00 @28.00 
. 04 Scrap Burlaps a @ 1.75 No. 2 b Seiphiee. --. 10K%@ — Suiriiite easy bleach- 

: d -09 Wool Tares, heavy.. 3.00 @ 3.50 No. coe lB ED ccc cccccccces eo = 
Manila ws 04%4@ .06 Mixed Strings .... 1.25 @ 1.35 No. 2 Colored.... .114@ — Sulp ite news grade. 50:00 @ 52.50 
Manila, NG. seeees -04 04% No. 1, New Light Ledgers (gulphite) +» = @ — _— Sulphite, bleached . .00 @70.00 
No. 2 Kraft - ecee O0f4%@ .05% DME ote cknerdse @ 2.75 Ledgers, No. . £46060=— Sulphate ..ccccccces e- 
S.  =- 06 06% New Sate Cuttings —- @ 2.50 Ledgers, No. 2 27 @ —_ 

Common Bogus ..... 02%@ — BEE svsxecesnces 09%@ .10 Old Waste Paper 

Straw Board ....... 0.00 @65.00 Old Papers News f. o. — (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
ews eeeeceee47.5C @50.00 (F. o. b. Phila.) Rolls" &2 a5 234e-— a eee 

OBTE occcccce --42.50 @45.00 Shavings— Sheets (carloads).. 3.75 @ — Shavings— 
Wood Pulp Board... 4.50 @ 5.00 No. 1 Hard White 3.25 @ 3.35 Sheets tons or White Env. Cut... 3.00 @ — 
Carload Lots) No. 2 Hard White 3.00 @ 3.25 - = Soft White Book — 

Binder Boards— No. 1 Soft White.. 2.50 @ 2.75 Shavings ....... 285 @ — 
No. 1, per ton....80.00 @90.00 No. 2 Soft White.. 1.90 @ 2.00 White Bik, News.. 1.50 @ — 
No. 2, per ton....75.00 @80.00 No. i Mixed ao the 150 @ 1.60 e- ; + me 
Carload lots ...... 65.00 @75.00 No. 2 Mixed ..... 90 @ 1.00 Book and Ledger— 

Tarred Felts— Solid Ledger Stock. 1.90 @ 2.00 e- Flat Magazine and 

ae 58.00 @63.00 Writing Paper ..... 1.75 @ 1.85 Book Stock onal 1.23sc@e=- 
Slaters (per roll) 8 @. No. , he @ 1.35 e- Light and Cru 

Best Tarred, 1-ply @ ‘90 pled Book Stock. 1100 @ — 

oo, a | grapes 1.85 @ 1.95 @ 2.50 e- Ledgers and Writ- se 
arred, é-ply @2160 j 0% 2 5. & (car  — =  _————— , TABS saccecees . wnat 
SS are 1.44 @ 1.54 ' a ow Ledger .50 - 

Best Tarred, S-ply 1.93 @ 2.08 — ois ° = 7% — 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .65 @ .70 00 @ 2.20 siedad MNew Manila Cut... 1.50 @ 

: anaes 5S J a - 

Domestic Rags (New) Nod we Pape 30 $ 74 a “es Printed Manilas .. 1.00 @ oa 

S B rrr 2.25 @ 

(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) traw Board, Chip .. .65 @ .75 
Shirt Cuttings— Binders Board, Chip. 65 @ .75 2 = News and Scrap— 

Jew White, No. 1 .11%@ .12 Overissue News .... 80 @ .9 Strictly Overissue.. 80 @ — 

— ae No. 2 107 @ .07% Old Newspaper ..... .50 @ .60 $ a Mag hy eee | 3 - 
t Silesias 07 07 0. aper.. al 
gitesias, No, 1 ... ee: oa” aa Domestic Rags (Old) Ye 
ilesia, soft. . 05% ite, No. 1— _ esti 
om — - 10%@ .11 Repacked ........ 4.50 @ 5.25 - Domestic Rags 
+ eh ee 04 04% Miscellaneous ..... 3.50 @ 4.00 pore (Price to mills, t. 0. b, Toronto) 
— pebcereobes 5% 06 White, No. — No. 1 White Shirt 
Cossone--aco ording to eradeo— ie Repacked ........ 02%@ .02% o = Cuttings ......... .12 @ .13% 
werall ..... 07%@ Miscellaneous ..... 02 @ 02% @ — Fancy Shirt Cuttings. 046 @ .06% 


